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Public opinion is a tremendous force. It is to-day q 
d settling the greatest questions, as witness the recent E 
ada railway strike in Great Britain. The rights of the ‘ 
public cannot be ignored. j 
by George Washington declared. ‘‘The mass of our a 
< citizens require no more than to understand a question A 
“In to decide it properly."" This was the great American's } 
creed, and history records how well and successfully F 
he followed it. 
her Public opinion has gradually come to recognize the ; 

the importance of honesty in advertising. Long acquainted 

with the power and value of the method, it is now 

strongly insisting on honesty on the part of those who 

eal employ advertising and who place or carry it. 


‘*The mass of our citizens’’ are honest themselves 
tes and look for honesty in those with whom they deal. 
The advertiser serves them ; so likewise does the agent 
and the publisher. Trickiness on the part of either of 
these will bring upon them the contempt long felt for 
other dishonest business men. and place them beyond 
the pale of honest folks’ regard. 
Advertising is improving as well as increasing. | 4 
Is there anything we can do for you? 
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“Anything that 


Interests the Farmer 





Interests the 
Merchant” 


“But what are you doing 
to interest the farm trade?” 
That is the question a Mid- 
dle West merchant asked a 
manufacturer’s salesman in 
the writer’s presence less 
than a month ago. 

And it’s a question that is 
going to be asked a good 
many times in the coming 
season. There is a lot being 
said, and well said, about the 
value of “small town busi- 
ness”’—meaning towns of 
15,000 and under. 

But ask the merchants in 
those towns where their 
best business comes from 
before you complete your 
plans—they know the value 
of farm trade. 

Standard farm papers 
reach the best farming sec- 
tions of this country. Often 
they are so thoroughly sub- 
scribed for by one out of 
every three possible readers 
—and this in many states 
means one out of every five 
or six families. 

Still to truly gage the 
power. of standard farm 





papers you must remem 
that they have been 
biggest single influence 
bringing about “the farm: :’s 
era.” 

It is these papers wh'c 
first preached scientific fa: 
ing, spread the knowledge 
new methods, taught 
economy of labor-say 
machinery. They are re: 
and looked on as no news 
literary paper, however go 
can ever hope to be. 

If you want facts, figures 
and data on which to build a 
solid sales campaign, we will 
gladly supply it without 
obligation. 


Standard Farm Papers 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
The Kansas Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 
Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town and Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
of The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Known The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Value The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc 
Western Representatives 
First National Bank Big. 
Chicago 
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ELOPING DEALERS’ 
INDOW DISPLAY FOR 
YOUR OWN LINE 


ORIGINAL AND SEASONABLE 
LING IDEAS THAT GO FARTHER 
\N CUT-OUTS AND WINDOW 
\i ARE PAINSTAKINGLY WORKED 

AND PASSED ALONG TO THE 
\ILER AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
EXPERIENCE OF GROSSET & 
NLAP PARALLELS THAT OF VIC- 
COMPANY AND A FEW OTHER 
'NEERS—A NEW KIND OF SER- 

WHICH HAS RICHLY REPAID 
SE THAT GIVE IT 


By Charles W. Hurd. 

A few manufacturers—probably 
not more than six or seven in the 
whole country—have discovered 
a veritable gold mine in working 
up window displays for their deal- 
ers, 

They struck a lead in the per- 
ception that real selling thought 
can be put into window-copy, as 
well as into copy for the news- 
papers or magazines. It also 
dawned on them that variety is 
the spice of window display, and 
then followed the conclusion that 
depending on occasional and one- 
idea cut-outs and window trims to 
do the work alone and unaided, 
is equivalent to sending a boy on 
a man’s errand, and throwing 
away golden opportunity. 

Fach of these manufacturers 
has therefore organized a perma- 
nent window display department 
to work all the time and provide 
afresh and continuous stream of 
ideas and suggestions to the dealer 
for making his windows pay, 
making them pay both dealer and 
manufacturer, and pay right up to 
the maximum. 

These departments are now re- 

d as indispensable, and it is 
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beginning to be realized that this 
matter of window display, one of 
the most direct forms of adver- 
tising, is susceptible of great and 
almost limitless expansion. And 
there is good prospect that the 
pioneers will be able to enjoy the 
full fruits of their discovery for a 
long time to come, because there 
is rocm enough for many more, 
and it is still free soil. 

The first demonstration was 
made by the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, which started 
such a cepartment two or three 
years ago and put in a high- 
salaried expert in charge. Then 
followed the Edison Phonograph 
Company, the Wire Goods Com- 
pany of Massachusetts, Swift & 
Co., the Chicago packers, and 
Grosset & Dunlap of New York, 
with possibly others not reported. 

Other national advertisers are 
only waiting, no doubt, to be con- 
vinced that the principle can be 
applied to their own lines of busi- 
ness, and there is little doubt that 
it can. 


Take, for instance, 


Grosset & 
Dunlap, the largest house in its 


field, which is the publishing of 
reprints of popular fiction at pop- 
ular prices. There is no close 
comparison between the market- 
ing of books and the merchan- 
dizing of talking machines; they 
are done in different ways; but 
they both fall under the same 
laws when they are being done 
through window display, just as 
all lines come together in the 
democracy of the newspaper or 
magazine pages. 

The typical dealer window at 
present may be this: A pile of 
books, a row of titles. a flare of 
bright-colored paper covers—at- 
tention-getting and interesting, no 
doubt, but hardly compelling. 

But introduce at vacation time, 
as the dealers did at Grosset & 


T-“'e of Contents on Page 94 
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Dunlap’s suggestion, a suit-case, 
tennis racket, pipe and pouch or 
lady’s veil; open a book and lay 
it tace down on a tabie—there’s 
the story. 

Now, when you put up a card, 
‘What good stories are you go- 
ing to take away with you tnis 
week to fill up the idle moments ? 
and advertise the books and dis- 
play in the daily newspaper, the 
deed is as good as done. More of 
those books are going to be sold 
—more of the books were sold— 
than under the old _ hit-or-miss, 
one-boy-power window trim plan. 

That is the way Grosset & Dun- 
lap thought the dealers would see 
it, and the way they did see it. 

In October the same dealers 
will be dressing their windows 
with pumpkins and_ cornstalks 
tipped with the ripe golden ears 
and putting in cards prepared by 
the publishers which will remind 
the public that there is also a 
“harvest time in the fiction field.” 

That is the idea as it has been 
developed so far. It appeals to 


the dealer because it is a system, 
a periodical lifting of the dealers’ 


burden of “getting up ideas” for 
window display, and it affects him 
with a cumulative force second 
only to that exerted by the saies 
which it stimulates and produces. 

What all this means to the 
manufacturer who is ceaselessly 
seeking outlets for his goods and 
spending small fortunes on each 
and every effective form of pub- 
licity known to him may be fur- 
ther illustrated by a recent epi- 
sode. 

A big department store out in 
Topeka decided to open up a book 
department. It bought a stock of 
hooks from a jobber, among them 
a lot of Grosset & Dunlap books, 
and then a Grosset & Dunlap 
salesman came along and loaded 
the store up with a lot more. It 
was not a very large order, but 
the department store manager got 
nervous when he began to look 
them over. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “we can’t 
turn these over in six months!” 
and forthwith wrote to the pub- 
lishers, asking them to cancel half 
the order 

When the publishers’ sales man- 


INK 


ager got the letter, he called the 
adverusing manager in. 

“Can't you hand them soue- 
thing in the line of window is- 
play a little out of the ordin:ry, 
unked up with local advertis:iig? 
Something that will start ine 
goods quick?” he asked, and cet 
ung an optimistic response 
turned around’ and sent the T[o- 
peka people an answer like this: 

“We thoroughly realize that 
our interests and your interests 
are identical and we want the op- 
portunity to show you how our 
dealers in other places dispose ot 
their stocks—to demonstrate that 
you, too, may do so at a good 
profit. It will not cost you a cent. 

“When you have tried the idea 
out, we are sure you will be glad 
to repeat as often as possible and 
carry the suggestions over into 
your other lines, too. We are 
positive that the goods will move 
rapidly. 

“Our advertising manager will 
write you in a few days, putting 
the plan before you, and you will 
then be able to act with a juli 
understanding of what it is pos- 
sible to do.” 

This letter restored contidence 
in Topeka, In a few days the ad- 
vertising man wrote also. He 
had prepared plans for several 
window displays. He had worked 
them out in the dummy window 
in his studio, photographed them 
and added a plain, full descrip- 
tion of how they were prepared. 

He had also prepared a layout 
for a page of newspaper advertis- 
ing, with pictures, titles of books, 
etc. There was no time to have 
the cuts made from the pictures, 
but he sent the copy forward with 
the other matter, asking the book- 
sellers to have them made out 
there at the publishers’ expense 
and forwarded after they had 
been used. 

The plan ‘made a good impres- 
sion. The store was naturally a 
large advertiser and adopted the 
suggestion of a page of advertis- 
ing as a good one. The plan was 
carried out with the result -~ 
the Grosset & Dunlap stock, 
cluding both what had bees 
hought from the jobber and that 
bought direct, was cleaned out in 
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Only Live Farmers 


read The Farm World 


Leading farmers throughout the United States read 
The Farm World each month to learn what is the 
latest regarding every phase of farming. 


The Farm World is the highest type of national farm 
paper that meets up only to the progressive, go-ahead 
farmers who appreciate knowledge—who use their 
brains. 

The Farm World doesn’t interest the non-progres- 
sive class who are satisfied with the one-horse methods 
of other days. 

Advertising in The Farm World reaches those with 
the intelligence to appreciate your proposition and the 
money with which to indulge their desires. 

And you get in direct touch with the families of 
these live farmers for this paper comprises depart- 
ments of interest to every member of the household. 


Test the national popularity of your proposition 
among the farmers. 

Make the test in this magazine which assures you 
reaching the best people in the agricultural world. 

October advertising forms of The Farm World close 
promptly on September 2oth. 


October is the month the farmers begin supplying 
their Fall and Winter demands for merchandise. 


Anything of class demanded by city people should 
have the attention of the best among the farmers. 


Guaranteed circulation 200,000 at $1.00 per agate 


line. 


The Farm World 


30 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO Flat Iron Bldg.. NEW YORK 
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less than six weeks, instead of 
six months, and the department 
store was therewith established as 
a regular and enthusiastic buyer. 

This was perhaps an excep- 
tional case, as to minute-man 
work. Ordinarily all pians, copy 
and cuts are prepared at least a 
month ahead and everything goes 
out together “on rollers” the first 
of the month, so as to reach the 
dealer at the very time he is con- 
sidering what to do with his in- 
voice. 

The man in Grosset & Dunlap’s 
responsible for this work is Carl 
G. Percy, the advertising man- 
ager. W hile the idea of develop- 
ing the window display feature 
had been adopted by the pub- 
lishers before Mr. Percy took 
hold of the department a year or 
so ago, he nevertheless was in full 
sympathy with it because he is a 
graduate from the retail field and 
had found the task of getting the 
manufacturer to co-operate intel- 
ligently for window and store dis- 
play one of the hardest of his 
problems. The advertising and 


window display matter that went 
out on August Ist, therefore, had 
been prepared some days or weeks 


ahead of time. A display had 
been worked out in the dummy 
window in Mr. Percy’s studio 
around the central idea of “a cool 
nook and a good book.” The 
nook was pictured on cards. The 
suggestiveness might have been 
heightened by the use of oil or 
water color landscapes or marines, 
but this would have increased the 
expense and would have lost a 
proportion of the dealers other- 
wise bound to come in. The 
proper way, at least at this stage 
of the campaign, is to keep the 
display simple and inexpensive, 
calling for the employment of no 
ingredients not at hand. The 
smaller cards that are scattered 
through the window to call atten- 
tion to the “best sellers” and the 
catchy, half-familiar titles of the 
books and their bright paper cov- 
ers do the rest. The cards are 
reproduced from tasteful hand- 
lettering, and naturally appeal to 
the dealer. 

The newspaper advertisement, 
which is to draw attention to the 


- the same time. 


display and others are prepare: at 
These are’ made 
by the publishers at a cost of from 
twelve to forty cents each and are 
furnished to the dealer free or re- 
quest. All he has to do is to snd 
his name, address and the stock 
number of the cut or cuts des:: ed, 
and it goes to him. 

All the matter—a half-tone © ic- 
ture of the window display, ‘he 
description of how to put it to- 
gether, the suggested adver se- 
ment, etc. are then printed in 
Grosset & Dunlap’s Business /’ro- 
moter, one of the best house or- 
gans in the country, which 
out monthly to nearly 5,000 « 
ers. The window display g¢ 
double page spread in the middle 
of the Business Promoter. The 
description, or a part of it, is 
worth reproducing here because it 
touches upon several principles of 
window display in a_ practical 
way: 


It looks as if we had enough books 
in this window to supply every house- 
hold in your city, yet in reality very 
few books were used in making this 
trim. We arranged a series of shelves 
and placed the books in such a way 
that a very stocky appearance was 
given. 

A window display of this character, 
once in a while, is very effective. It 
gives the impression that you have an 
enormous. stock of these _ fifty-cent 
books. By making a stocky display 
you intimate in a practical way that 
you believe in the goods and there- 
fore have provided an immense variety 
from which your customers may select. 

Below we give a description of the 
way in which the frame-work is built 
and covered. In considering the ex 
pense of this trim plesse bear in mind 
that the same material may be used 
again and again at different intervals. 

The window, in this instance, is four- 

feet in length and irty-fiv 
inches deep. A series of four steps, each 
eight and one-half inches h‘gh was con- 
structed from old packing cases. Fach 
step is seven inches in depth, making 
a total depth of twenty-eight inches 
for the four steps and a total height 
of thirty-four inches. Thirteen inches 
above the top step in the background 
of the window a six-inch shelf was 
placed. The seven inches left unoc- 
cupied in the foreground of the win- 
dow, you will notice is the width of 
one step; this makes everything hal- 
ance perfectly. 

After the framework was constructed 
it was covered with wrapping paper 
and then with white crepe paper. The 
crepe paper in itself is not heavy 
enough to disguise the wood if @ 
strong light is thrown in the window, 
and the wrapping paper furnishes a 
lining which gives it a solid appear- 
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A Great Opportunity for Advertisers 
to Secure Quality Circulation 


RESERVE SPACE NOW AT OLD RATE 
Over 85% of the dealers in any given line in any Middle Western 
ite are located in towns of 10,000 inhabitants or less. From 60% to 75% 
the trade of these dealers is with farmers’ families living within a 
dius of ten or fifteen miles of these towns. In other words, the town 
mand on these dealers is the smallest part of their trade, so that while 
ur magazine advertising may create some small town consumer demand 
the local dealers, it does not create demand from the farms where 
e best and largest number of customers of these dealers live. 
We have figures to prove that not over 10% of the circulation of any 
igazine is on the farm, and not over 30% of any group of magazines 
aches farm homes, . 
There is only one publication to-day devoted exclusively to the interests 
the woman on the farm. It is 


THE 


wt % 
Paid circulation 500,000 copies monthly. 


The following well known advertisers only consented to ‘advertise with 
after carefully investigating the service we had to offer them. 


Old Dutch Cleanser Coca Cola 
Baker’s Cocoa Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
Uneeda Biscuit Hazel Atlas = Co. 
-s Corn yy * Jap Rose S02 

H. Macy & C Whittemore Shoe Polish 
National Cloak & Suit Co. Suesine Silks 
Economy Preserving Jars Pacific Mills 
Eastman Kodaks 

OUR SUBSCRIPTION POLICY 

Mr. George Batten, President, George Batten Company, New York, says 

his excellent article on “The Personality of Circulation” in Printers’ 
nk of July 14, 1910, as follows: 

“Happily for the advertiser, and for the publication which sets up qual- 
ty standards, the idea is steadily gaining recognition that what really 
ounts is not so much the size of circulation as its “personality”’—its 

iality and appropriateness for reaching a certain clientele on a given prop- 
sition. If circulation is of good quality, it goes without saying that 
the more of it the better, but any quantity of inappropriate circulation can- 
tt make up for lack of character—any more than surplus flesh can 
nake up for a lack oi brains and character in a man. 

We want advertisers to know our policies in publishing The Farmer’s 
Wife; to study its editorial appeal and to note the strict censorship exer- 
ised over its advertising columns. 

The bulk of the circulation of The Farmer’s Wife is solicited by 
igents, and these agents are secured through advertising in the leading 
farm papers. We use full page advertisements in thirty-five to fifty farm 
ipers per month for this purpose. We want only farm circulation. 

We pay our agents regular commissions and give prizes to the most 
successful, but they must secure the full subscription price from all 
subscribers in order to compete for prizes. Agents give no premiums 
r other inducements to subscribers, but sell The Farmer’s Wife purely 

its mer‘ts. Our present circulation is paid for from two to three 
ears in advance, and ‘we are now soliciting nothing but three year 
subscriptions. > 

OLD $1.50 RATE IS GOOD UNTIL AUGUST, 1912 
i i you use 14 lines or more in October issue and give us definite 
chedules for succeeding months. Otherwise, rate goes to $2.00 per line 

“ith November issue, because our paid circulation has increased to 500,000. 
\ctober issue closes September 18, so prompt action is necessary. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE *'sirxut*itin™ 


George W. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
‘00-1 First National Bank Bldg. 41 Park Row 
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ance. In smaller windows it is very 
easy to construct the steps with boxes. 
Pasteboard boxes in which some of 
your merchandise comes will serve the 
purpose very well. 

The Business Promoter also 
contains other educational mat- 
ter along the window display 
line. Several pages are given up 
to displays made by different 
dealers all over the country, and 
there is always a page or two of 
chat with some of the dealers 
themselves, who are quoted to 
bear witness to the value of this 
sort of co-operation. 

With the goods or perhaps later 
through the mail, there goes out 
a return postal card which the 
dealer may send back with his 
name and the number of cut or 
cuts he desires. He does not have 
to write for the display cards be- 
cause they have already gone with 
the order, and the suggestions for 
using them in the window are con- 
tained in the magazine. 

A constantly increasing number 
of dealers are using both window 
display and advertising. Al- 
though the department is only a 
little more than a year old and the 

house organ only half that age, 
there are somewhere about one 
hundred dealers using the display 
regularly once a month and a 
very large number using it less 
often. 

Few manufacturers have any 
conception of the value of the re- 
tailer’s window. The big depart- 
ment stores realize it very thor- 
oughly and spend freely both for 
éxpett help and for display fix- 
tures. Many retailers figure their 
windows as worth from half to 
three-quarters of their store. One 
New York dealer says seven- 
eighths. 

In New York you cannot rent 
a single desirable window for as 
low as $25 a week. There are 
several which rent at $75 per 
week, and they are taken prac- 
tically all the time during the 
demonstration season. 

When a big department store 
in New York puts in a Grosset & 
Dunlan disolay in one of its big 
windows, five times the size of 
the ordinary show window. as the 


O’Neill-Adams store did, the dis-- 


play is worth $250 a week at least. 
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Outside of New York City, of 
course, the windows are worth 
very much less. We would be 
perfectly safe, however, in put- 
ting the average at $10 a week. 
At that figure, it is plain that the 
publicity being obtained through 
these window displays has reached 
an annual value of not less ‘han 
$25,000!—and this from less than 
five per cent of the dealers who 
buy from the publishers. 

When the campaign becomes 
reasonably effective, they can 
count on many more thousands 
of dollars’ worth of publicity ob- 
tained at an expense purely nom- 
inal. Nor will the cost mount 
with the increasing demand for 
display. It will take no more 
cards, no more magazines, no 
more labor, no more ideas. A 
little more correspondence—that 
is all. 

At the advertising end, there 
will be a demand for more cuts, 
but that will be chargeable to the 
advertising cost and not to that 
of window display, and will be 
extremely slight and negligible in 
comparison with the immense re- 
sults obtained. 

The cuts cost, as said, from 
twelve to forty cents apiece. The 
cost of newspaper space averages, 
say, forty cents an inch, The 
smallest cut covers or “controls,” 
with its reading matter, at least 
that much space. 

In the case of the Topeka de- 
partment store ad a few cuts car- 
ried a page of reading matter, in- 
cluding the titles and descriptions 
of the books. Many other ads 
carry a column. Every ad carries 
several times its own space. And 
relatively little space would be 
given to the books if it were not 
for the cuts. 

Grosset & Dunlap have a way 
of checking the space up and 
coming very near to a correct esti- 
mate. During the last six months 
they have sent out 840 completely 
made up newspaper electrotypes. 
These cost $239.75. If the space 
devoted to the books was twice 
that occupied by the electroty pes 
then the value of the space paid 
for by the dealers to advertise the 
Grosset & Dunlap books wou'd 
amount to $5,000. This is a very 
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The circulation of the ideal ad- 


vertising medium closely follows 
density of population and distribu- 
tion of intelligence and wealth. 
A close investigation of the circu- 
lation of 


SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 


shows that its distribution is very 
nearly proportionate to the distri- 
bution of population, wealth and 
intelligence in all sections of the 
country. 


What this really means to the advertiser is a selected list of 
the best homes in the- land. About half of these homes are 
located in the largest cities, the other half in smaller towns 
and villages. In other words the people who form the 
natural market for articles of merit are reached directly 
through SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


$300 per page. 
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low estimate, for the reasons 
given. 

Here, then, is a solid return a 
$30,000 in publicity on a depart- 
mental expenditure of less than 
$10,000—and only the first year’s 
return at that, on a _ hitherto 
uncultivated and almost limitless 
field. It is as if the newspapers 
and magazines cut their rates two- 
thirds, or accepted a discount of 
67 per cent on their billing for 
cash. Something like a gold mine, 
after all, for dealer and publisher. 

This campaign turns book bor- 
rowers into buyers and creates 
new readers; and all publishers 
and dealers profit, for the field is 
far-reaching. Even those who 
start with fiction will, many of 
them, develop a taste for heavier 
reading. 

One of the most satisfactory 
features of the plan is the ac- 
cumulation of good will. The 
dealer appreciates the co-opera- 
tion of the manufacturer. He 
can measure in dollars and cents 
the pull of the publicity he gets 
through the standardized use of 
his windows and the better char- 
acter of copy he gets for local ad- 
vertising. He willingly responds, 
therefore, not only with fresh or- 
ders, but with photographs of his 
displays and appreciative letters 
which when reproduced in the 
Business Promoter, or used by 
traveling salesmen are effective 
in increasing business. 

Having led their dealer-clients 
thus far along the road and won 
their confidence, the publishers 
will soon be ready for a further 
advance. Heretofore, the sugges- 
tions to dealers have been com- 
paratively simple. Books, cards, 
a few human touches—that is 
about all. It has been a good deal 
like setting a series of ads out of 
three or four fonts of type. It 
is pretty nearly time now for the 
introduction of variety. The man- 
ufacturer-publishers believe the 
dealers may now be induced to put 
in a few fixtures to make the win- 
dow still more attractive—“they 
cannot improve the product, so 
they improve the display”—and 
they are going to start an educa- 
tional campaign in the Business 
Promoter with that object in view. 
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It is probable that they wi! go IM 


are 


even further. Indeed, the) 
asking themselves now why 
should not apply this princip 
service to other parts of the 
er’s business. Why stop at 
window when the dealer has « | 
problems? Why not help 
all along the line? 

Many manufacturers are « 
this in a small way and Gross:t & 
Dunlap have done a little «/ it 
sporadically, without any «ery 
definite purpose in view. Now 
they are thinking of developing a 
real service, one that will be worth 


























while, Put 
They intend to _ invest ate 
every labor-saving, money-saving N 
device and appliance that has a iin 
part in the book shop, and they tion 
are going to give the dealer the and 
result of their experience. ons 
They are going, in short, to man 
help him to be more prosperous, dealt 
and in doing so they feel that they ceas 
will get their share of the pros- repr 
perity, and that it will be consid- deal 
erably more than if they showed eler 
no particular interest in his busi- some 
ness, but left him to get along as TI 
best he could. mani 
Well, it has paid to do the other tion 
big thing, it ought to pay better a ste 
to do more along this same line. sum} 
It’s worth thinking about. er’s 1 
—+—— ufact 
MAGAZINES AS FREIGHT = tT 
out 
Arrangements have been per- Pe 
fected by the Post-office Depart- sum 
ment whereby second-class mail chan, 
matter, consisting of magazines the 
and periodicals, heretofore trans- many 
ported in railway mail cars, will old + 
be carried by fast freight, begin- Wi 
ning September 1. vertis 
Publishers have assured the derst 
Postmaster-General that they gen- of a 
erally will be satisfied with the prog 
arrangement and assurances also the d 
have been received from the rail- Ty 
ways that the mail can be deliv- turer 
ered promptly. The expense of never 
transporting and delivery will be ly re 
far less than at present. OW, 
——+-9-p———____—_ 
The Yachting Magazine, of New _ 
York, will be taken over by the Outing 
Publishing Co. with the October : ssue. that ; 
Herbert L. Stone will continue as hund; 
editor. back 
INK 
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IMPORTANCE OF MAKING 
DEALER A PARTNER 


MA! KED SUCCESS OF THOSE MANU- 
TURERS WHO HAVE CULTIVAT- 
THE GOOD WILL OF THE RETAIL- 
AND ASSISTED HIM WITH 
AS AND CO-OPERATION SHOWS 
1:.E WISDOM OF THE COURSE— 
F\OM ADDRESS BEFORE DEPART- 
MUNT OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICA- 
T! INS, ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING 
Cc. "BS OF AMERICA, BOSTON 





By G. B. Sharpe, 
Publ. city Manager, The De Laval Sep- 
er Company, New York. 


Not so long ago the average 
maiufacturer’s idea of distribu- 
tion was to load up the retailer 
and then let him unload the best 
way he could. The moment the 
manufacturer got his goods on the 
dealer’s floor his interest in them 
ceased. The next time he sent his 
representative to that town, if the 
dealer had not unloaded, the trav- 
eler was instructed to try to land 
some one else. 

The fundamental scheme of 
manufacturer and jobber distribu- 
tion was to get the dealer to buy 
a stock and pay for it, the as- 
sumption being that once the deal- 
er’s money was tied up in the man- 
ufacturer’s goods, he either had to 
get rid of them in some way or go 
out of business. 

Perhaps I am in error in as- 
suming that this method of mer- 
chandising is altogether a thing of 
the past, since there are still 
many manufacturers following this 
old moss-covered trail. 

With the advent of modern ad- 
vertising methods and a better un- 
derstanding of the true functions 
of advertising, the attitude of the 
progressive manufacturer toward 
the dealer has greatly changed. 

To-day the up-to-date manufac- 
turer realizes that his goods are 
never actually sold until they final- 
ly reach the hands of the ultimate 
consumer or user. 

We hear a great deal to-day 


about money that is wasted in na- 
tions! advertising, but I believe 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred when such waste is traced 
back to its original source it will 


be found that the manufacturer 
had not made proper provision for 
the most vital link in his chain of 
advertising, namely, securing the 
dealer’s co-operation. 

Time and again we have seen a 
manufacturer start an advertising 
campaign without making proper 
arrangement, in some cases no 
provision at all, for retail distri- 
bution, under the mistaken impres- 
sion that such a demand can be 
created by the consumer through 
the retailer, and that the retailer 
will, therefore, be forced to stock 
the manufacturer’s goods. There 
may be isolated cases where such 
procedure was successful, but the 
odds are a_ thousand to one 
against such a plan. 

In the gradual change of atti- 
tude toward advertising of both 
the wholesale and the retail dis- 
tributor of merchandise that has 
come about in the last ten years, 
the manufacturer, largely because 
of his broader viewpoint, has no 
doubt advanced more rapidly than 
the retailer in his appreciation of 
the benefits of the printed word. 

It is only within the last three 
or four years that retailers 
throughout the country, especially 
in the small towns, have generally 
come to appreciate the advantage 
of handling advertised goods; and 
the salesman to-day who is able 
to approach a live dealer and 
prove to him that his employer is 
consistently and persistently en- 
deavoring to create through ad- 
vertising a popular demand for the 
line he handles, will find it much 
easier to get a hearing, and will 
come away with a good deal larg- 
er order than if he be unable to 
assure the dealer that the manu- 
facturer will co-operate with him 
to get the goods sold. 

Dealers are learning to appre- 
ciate that there is a growing ten- 
dency on the part of the consumer 
to ask for quality goods, goods of 
known worth and reputation. 

Where eight or ten years ago a 
customer would go into a store 
and ask for a saw, a chisel, or for 
soda biscuits, to-day the chances 
are that he will ask for a Si- 
mond’s saw, a Keen Kutter chisel 
or a package of Uneeda. 

While the consumer does not 
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To the manufacturer who is 








Promoter with that object in view. editor. 
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stop to analyze his attitude toward 
advertised goods, he nevertheless 
accepts such advertising as an as- 
surance of merit. 

Conversely, I believe the time 
will come when the public will 
look upon the non-branded, non- 
advertised article with more or 
less suspicion. In fact, I am not 
sure but that I am mistaken in 
representing this as a condition of 
the future, rather than one which 
even now prevails. 

The dealer is disposed to give 
his customers what they want, 
provided he can make a fair profit 
on the article in question. And 
right here I want to leave a word 
of caution with the national ad- 
vertiser distributing goods through 
the dealer. Don’t let any one try 
to tell you that because you are 
creating a consumer demand 
through advertising, you can af- 
ford to raise your prices to the 
dealer to such an extent as to re- 
duce his margin of profit below a 
reasonable figure. Jt won’t work. 

If you want the dealer’s co-op- 
eration you’ve got to make it to 
his interest to handle your goods, 
and no matter what the consumer 
demand, you will find it to your 
advantage to allow him a fair and 
reasonable margin of profit. 

It is sometimes the case that the 
manufacturer tries to “put one 
over” on the dealer by running a 
series of big copy in a few un- 
important mediums, and then mak- 
ing a grandstand play to the deal- 
er in an effort to impress him with 
what he is doing to create a retail 
demand. 

As the dealer comes more and 
more to appreciate the advantage 
of handling properly advertised 
goods, he is at the same time more 
closely analyzing the means taken 
by the manufacturer to create such 
a demand. The salesman who to- 
day goes to a dealer in a country 
town who depends for a large part 
of his trade on the farming com- 
munity around him, and tries to 
impress the dealer with the cam- 
paign his employer has arranged 
in the magazines and metropolitan 
dailies to help the dealer to dis- 
pose of his goods, will get the 
“horse laugh.” 

It is not only necessary for the 


manufacturer to show the deiler 
he is making a consistent e!/ort 
to create a demand for his goods 
It is necessary for the manuiac- 
turer to demonstrate to the dcal- 
er’s entire satisfact.on that he is 
doing missionary work with the 
class of people upon whom he de- 
pends for most of his trade. 

In this connection, I‘ want to 
say that I have been surprised that 
so many manufacturers with a na- 
tional distribution seem to hiave 
neglected the farm paper field 

That the farmer has more sur- 
plus money than the average city 
clerk and mechanic, we must all 
admit. That he can be interested 
through advertising more easily 
than the city dweller those of us 
why try to reach both classes 
know to be an assured fact. That 
he represents nearly one-half the 
population of the United States a 
brief glance at the recent census 
report will show. 

That he can best be reached 
through the farm papers, in fact, 
cannot successfully be reached in 
any other way, and that he is 
worth interesting, is also a fact 
that so far seems not to have per- 
colated within the inner conscious- 
ness of many of our national! ad- 
vertisers. 

I have made it my business dur- 
ing the last five years to keep in 
close touch with the dealers. I 
have talked to hundreds of dealers 
from all parts of the country, and 
every year I can see a growing ap- 
preciation on the part of the dealer 
for all assistance rendered him by 
the manufacturer along lines of 
advertising. 

In order that the manufacturer 
may secure advertising co-opera- 
tion from the dealer, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for him fully to 
appreciate the conditions under 
which the average dealer in a 
small town operates. 

As a rule the only man in the 
town who knows anything about 
advertising is the local newspaper 
publisher; and what the local 
newspaper publisher does not 
know about advertising will in 
most cases fill a large-sized vol- 
ume. P 

In other words, a_ dealer's 
knowledge of advertising and its 
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benefits is almost altogether de- 
rived from the educational work 
done by the manufacturer, with 
periaps — some few _ pointers 
gleaned from such trade papers as 
je may subscribe to. 

\\ithin the last year or two 
sone of the most enterprising 
trade papers have installed de- 
pat riments designed to interest the 
dealer in the advantages of retail 
advertising, and assist him in mak- 
ine his own efforts along that line 
more profitable. From my own 
experience I have found a very 
large proportion of our dealers 
willing to co-operate with us in 
local advertising and sales promo- 
tion. 

In securing such co-operation, I 
do not know of anything that is 
more beneficial than a good, live 
ee organ. Through a house 
organ. properly conducted, the 
manufacturer can furnish the 
dealer with suggestions and hints 
in such form that they may be 
utilized in his local advertising 
campaign. 

If the manufacturer is conduct- 
ing a national advertising cam- 
yaign, he will receive many in- 
quiries in response to such adver- 
tising, and when these are prompt- 
ly turned over to the dealer they 
alw: ays encourage him and impress 
oon him the fact that the manu- 
facturer is really trying to help 
him 

[ know qu'te a number of man- 
ufacturers whose attitude seems to 
be that advertising is a good thing, 
provided they can get the dealer 
to hold the bag. But I do not 
thiuk that any manufacturer will 
ever proceed very far or accom- 
plish very much on that basis. 

Co-operation is the slogan of 
‘he age. The manufacturer must 
be willing to do his part. because 
the dealer is quick to see a one- 
sided proposition, but if he can be 
shown beyond peradventure that 
the manufacturer is spending his 
own good money in publications 
which reach his customers, the 
manufacturer will find that the 
dealer will readily co-operate 
with him, provided the matter is 
nlaced before him in the proper 


Veht 





To the manufacturer who is 
starting out to secure greater co- 
operation from the dealer, I ad- 
vise a very careful analvsis of his 
whole selling proposition. The 
advertising or sales manager who 
is endeavoring to inaugurate a 
dealer’s co-operative advertising 
campa‘gn, should not depend upon 
secondhand informaiton. He 
should spend considerable time in 
the field and satisfy himself re- 
garding actual dealer conditions, 
and be guided largely by the in- 
formation received from the deal- 
ers themselves. 

I believe that if more of our 
national advertisers would make 
it their business to get in closer 
touch with their dealers and fa- 
miliarize themselves with local 
selling conditions, furnishing the 
dealer with the means and meth- 
ods of forming the point of con- 
tact between the manufacturér’s 
national advertising and the deal- 
er’s own customers, that in almost 
every case they could multiply the 
power of their national advertis- 
ing many fold. 

In conclusion, I want to sum 
up in just five words what I be- 
lieve is the policy necessary to se- 
cure the maximum results for the 
manufacturer marketing his prod- 
uct through the retailer: “Make 
the dealer your partner,” and in 
just such measure as the manu- 
facturer is able and willing to live 
up to that policy will his success 


be assured. 
—_———_+or————_———_ 
AN ADVERTISING MEN’S BUILD. 


ING 


Frederick R. Barnheisel, president of 
the H. H. Kohlsaat Company, Chicago, 
by a deal just closed, will erect a 14- 
story building, to be called the Adver- 
tising Exchange building, on the prop- 
erty at new numbers 119 to 123 West 
Madison street, between La Salle and 
Clark streets. 

This building will be the first struc- 
ture in the United States to be devote: 
exclusively to advertising agencies and 
agents and the top two floors are 
to be used as a_home_ for the 
Chicago Advertising Association. The 
building will be fourteen stories in 
height and of the latest type of steel 
and fireproof office building construc- 
tion, with the highest class of office 
building service. 

It is possible that a roof garden may 
be added to the attractions of the 
club rooms. 


i 
} 
; 
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The Progress Number 


AND THE 


Trade Paper Campaign 


Every full page advertiser in the October issue of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine will be given 

reproduction in the October Trade Paper Insert 
adie 150,000 retail merchants through fourteen 
trade papers. 


The October Trade Paper Insert is the fourth. 
The preceding three brought’ splendid responses 
from retailers who understand the handling of ad- 
vertised goods. The fourth insert—with the accu- 
mulated experience of the other three—with the 
added vitality of new ideas—practically perfected 
as a trade aid to advertisers—will produce results 
equal to its three predecessors combined. 


From now on watch things happen. Get copy in 
by September 5th. 


You have NOW an eleventh hour opportunity to 
reach 300,000 women of the home and 150,000 


retail merchants, with one page advertisement in 


October Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


Present Rate, $2.00 per Line 
Quarter Page or Over, 25% Discount 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


MAGAZIN & 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Fiela 
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hs \L REMEDIES FOR UN- 
AIR COMPETITION 
- ——_ 

Wkil OF INJUNCTION FROM EQUITY 
kT GRANTS IMMEDIATE RELIEF 
\MAGES MAY BE COLLECTED 
LOST SALES AND IMPAIRMENT 
kEPUTATION—HALL SAFE AND 

COMPANY CASE CITED—IN- 
TIONS THAT STOPPED THE 
OF NAMES THAT SOUNDED 
THE ORIGINAL TRADE- 
‘ED NAMES 


By H. D, Nims, 


A of “Nims On Unfair Business 
Competition” 
lV. 
| merchant who is suffering 
from! unscrupulous acts on the 


part of his competitors and who 
turns to the court for relief, 
wis! cs to know first of all what 
form: the relief will take which 
th urt will grant him; whether 
or not immediate relief can be 
ed and what, if any, money 
damages he can recover. 

Suits for unfair competition are 
brought in the equity court, 
which is the successor of the old 
English court of chancery, about 


which all have read in Dickens. 
This court has the power of is- 
suing injunctions and it is 


through the use of the writ of in- 
junction that the equity court 
rants relief in ‘these cases. 
lhe application is for damages 
and for an injunction. The in- 
junction prayed for may be one 
remaining in force only until the 
trial of the case, or it may be an 
application for a permanent in- 
junction to be granted after the 
action has been tried before the 
judge or chancellor. There are 
no jury trials in unfair competi- 
tion cases. 
The court is not limited in 
granting relief in these cases 
ely to issuing injunctions 
either before or after trial has 
been had. If the defendant is 
found to have been guilty of un- 
fair acts, the court may decree 














t an examination of his books 

be had under the direction of the : 
t, and that, in this examina- 

tion. it be ascertained how much 


has been his gain and the plain- 
tiff's loss, by reason of his un- 
fair acts. From this the plaintiff’s 
damages may be computed. 

In estimating these damages 
not only the loss of profits may 
be included, but damages are also 
sometimes awarded for injury to 
the reputation of an article. The 
courts have learned that articles 
have reputations as well as per- 
sons, and that this reputation may 
be injured by unfair acts or by 
untrue statements, just as the 
reputation of a person may be in- 
jured. 

The judgment or decree in 
these cases often includes a direc- 
tion to defendant to deliver up 
to the plaintiff all copies of the 
offending label or article which 
the defendant has in his posses- 
sion. 

If a dealer has reason to be- 
lieve that some rival is about to 
do some act which he believes to 
be unfair and fraudulent and 
which will be likely to injure his 
business, he may apply to the 
court of equity, before his com- 
petitor has actually begun opera- 
tions, and in many instances ob- 
tain an injunction forbidding this 
rival to do a certain act, or to 
begin a series of acts, provided it 
is possible to satisfy the court 
that these acts are unfair or like- 
ly to be unfair and injurious to 


- the applicant. 


‘In England, publications likely 
to cause fraud and confusion may 
be enjoined even before they are 
made public. In this country it is 
very difficult to obtain such an 
order. It is hoped. however, that 
soon a case will be decided bv 
some court of last resort which 
will settle this question. The dif- 
ficultv here is that the courts of 
law (as distinguished from equity 
courts) cannot grant injunctions, 
and some of these wrongs can 
only be reached in the law court. 

In England this difficulty has 
heen overcome by granting to the 
law courts the power to grant in- 
junctions in certain cases. By the 
use of this power the courts of 
law in England are able to pre- 
vent the commission of many 
fraudulent and unfair acts which, 
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at present, 
here. 

In awarding damages in these 
cases, the court will not specu- 
late as to what portion of the 
profits made on infringing goods 
would have been made ii the 
goods had been sold under legiti- 
mate marks. The whole of the 
net profits of the defendant are 
usually awarded as damages. 

The following will serve as an 
illustration of the sort of a de- 
cree that is often granted in these 
cases. The Herring-Hall Marvin 
Safe Company sued the Hall Safe 
Company and the defendant was 
enjoined from carrying on the 
business in the name of Hall Sate 
Company or any similar name, 
without also giving information 
to the public that the business 
was not the business formerly 


cannot be prevented 


carried on by the original Hall, 
the predecessor of the plaintiff. 
It was also enjoined from mar- 
keting, advertising or designating 
its safes as the products of the 
original Hall or of the plaintiff, 
or claiming that it intended to 


carry on the business started by 
the original Hall; and, further, 
from interfering in any way with 
the exclusive right of the plain- 
tiff to enjoy its good-will; and 
from using the trade name 
“Hall’s Safe and Lock Company” 
(which was the name of the 
plaintiff's predecessor) without 
qualifying such trade name as to 
show that it was not the one for- 
merly used to designate the prod- 
ucts of the plaintiff’s predecessor. 

This case is particularly inter- 
esting because the persons who 
formed the defendant company 
were the sons of Joseph Hall, 
who had made the name famous 
in the safe business; the court 
held that these sons still had the 
right to use the name Hall in the 
safe business and to state that 
they were the sons of the origi- 
nal Hall; but that, in view of the 
fact that their father’s business 
had been sold to other persons, 
they would not be allowed to con- 
vey to the public the notion that 
they were continuing their fa- 
ther’s business. 

A similar case has arisen out 


of the use of the name Chicker- 
ing Company, the makers oi the 
Chickering piano. None o: the 
owners of the Chickering piano 
business, at the time this case 
was brought, bore the family 
name Chickering. Nevertheless, 
it was held by the Federal courts 
that the company could prevent 
a person who did bear that name 
from setting up a piano business 
and representing himself to be 
the only Chickering making pi- 
anos, thus giving the impression 
that he was the rightful heir and 
business successor to the name. 

Interesting decrees have been 
made against names spelled in 
different ways but sounding near- 
ly the same. The use of such 
names is a device often resorted 
to by fraudulent dealers. A com- 
petitor of the makers of “Insec- 
tine” named their product “In- 
stantine.” A competitor of the 
makers of “Rex” tablets put on 
the market “Rexall” tablets. Not 
long ago a competitor of the 
“Forsythe” Waist Company start- 
ed a store across the street and 
put out a sign reading ‘Fore- 
sight” Waist Company. A com- 
petitor of “Gold Dust” attempted 
to market a washing powder un- 
der the name of ‘Gold Drop.” 
Competitors of the “Sorosis” shoe 
put upon the market the “Sarto- 
ris” and “Sartoria.” All these 
attempts to profit unfairly upon 
the reputation of its competitors 
were enjoined by the courts. 

The difficulty which merchants 
are constantly experiencing with 
fraudulent brands and impostors 
of various sorts is not lack of 
legal remedy. The law and the 
courts have done their full duty 
in providing remedies. The mer- 
chant, however, does not always 
know of these and the full pro- 
tection they afford, and as a re- 
sult suffers losses that could have 
been avoided by prompt action 
on his part. 

ee 


AN N. C. R. ECHO FROM BERLIN 


CABLEGRAM 
Bertin, Aug. 24, 1911. 
FE. D. Grass, Philadelphia. 
Convention of European managers of 
our company thanks you for Pr _ 
Ink articles. Joun H. Patters 
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ET THEM RIGHT, QUICK 


PuitapeLpuia, Aug. 25, 1911. 

f Printers’ Ink: 

ems to me the time has come to 
Fire,’ “Help,” or something of 
nd. When I picked up a copy of 
ew York Times this morning my 


i ell upon the advertisement of the 


Newsp’per Club. As I read it a 


hill went down “my spine, and I 
iy eee 


, just read this and see if you 


n't agree with me: 


he advert'sed product is not 
sarily the best that the market 
is, but it gains the first con- 


ieration of the buying public be- 


it introduces itself through 
lumns of the daily newspaper. 
1e prospective purchaser en- 
a store determined to ask for 


t part'cular brand’ made popu- 


rough the foresight of its pro- 
r—though its quality may be 
ionable.”” 

. really, what do you think of 
Doesn't it show a lamentable lack 
h in the kind of advertising the 
pers (that are represented by the 
Club) admit to their columns? 


‘'t it show a wonderful conception 


peration with the advertiser (the 
newspaper conception of co-op- 
however) to come out in the 
nd ones to the reader that 
lucts advertised in its columns 


: uestionable’ i 


worst of all, think what a con- 
of the nature and function of 
sing this is to hold up to the 
n the name of the Daily News- 
( “lub, And right after the Boston 
tion striking such a strong note 
r of a more ethical conception 


advertis'ng. 
ely — who believe the time has 


“Fire’’ will rise to the oc- 

“a tell the Daily Newspaper 

cut out this kind of talk, and 

s something that will do some 

ictive work in building up the 

idea of the place advertising oc- 
in the scheme of things. 

H. B. THornton. 


would be interesting to know 


advertisers think of Mr. 


rnton’s point. For the infor- 
nation of those who care to write 
to the Daily Newspaper Club, the 
ldress is here given: World 
ling, New York City. 


\DVERTISING COMPANY 
SOLD 


ett Davis, Jr., and Mrs. Robert 
administrators of the estate of the 
bert Davis, Hoboken, N. J., have 
eir control in the New Jersey 


\dvertising Company to Eugene 1 


ad and others for $75,000. 
Kinkead has formed a new com- 


. which will take hold of the busi- 


RECORDS 


A good record goes far 
in any kind of a deal. 
Especially is the consid- 
eration of a record an im- 
portant matter in the 
selection of advertising 
mediums, and a good rec- 
ord should go a long ways 
with those who are pur- 
chasing space. 


The Ladies’ World has 
established two records, 
namely: That it does not 
permit its readers to be 
imposed upon, and that it 
does not deceive its ad- 
vertising patrons. The 
deal must be fair and 


square from. start to 
finish. 


November with its edi- 
tion of over 700,000 es- 
tablishes a new high 
record for that month. 


Be in early! 


THE 


LADIES WORLD 


New York 
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HOW CO-OPERATION 
WORKS IN FARM PAPER 
FIELD 


BASIS OF SOLICITATION AND NATURE 


OF SERVICE—EMPHASIS OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADVERTISING AS A 
WHOLE RATHER THAN ANY PAR- 
TICULAR MEDIUM—FROM TALK 
BEFORE DEPARTMENT OF TECHNI- 
CAL, TRADE AND CLASS PUBLICA- 
TIONS, A. A. C. A., BOSTON 


By Wallace C. Richardson, 

Of Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern 
Representatives “Standard Farm 
Paper Association,’”’ New York. 

Co-operation in the farm paper 
field has been a definite success. 

We have thirteen publishers as 
members of our Association to- 
day, and a thoroughly organized 
selling force in the field, both east 
and west. We hold semiannual 
meetings. We are all co-operat- 
ing for the purpose of giving the 
advertiser a square deal. 

Th following selling policy 
which we created in July, 1906, 
was laid before all the agents of 
the country and all the advertisers 
who would be interested in farm 
paper advertising. The settled 
rules which govern this policy are 
as follows 

We seek to co-operate with legitimate 
advertising agencies in creating and 
developing business. 

Commission is granted only to adver- 
tising agents known to be such, under 
strict rules adopted by us, and these 
terms will be made known on applica- 
tion. 

Agents’ commission is never allowed 
to advertisers direct. Circulation of 
each paper is absolutely guaranteed. 

We absolutely maintain our card 
rates in all cases. 

Advertisers are guaranteed to sub- 
scribers by each publisher. 

No objectionable or misleading ad- 
vertisements accepted. 

In 1902 there were practically 
no national advertisers in the ag- 
ricultural papers, with the excep- 
tion of patent medicines and mail- 
order houses. To-day you will 
find in the agricultural press many 
national advertisers in dozens of 
different lines. 

As another illustration of the 
strides which have been made 
along this line I would say that in 
last February a comparison of the 





columns of a little Western ‘arm 
weekly with the columns 0: the 
largest magazine weekly in this 
country showed that this pu’ \ica- 
tion in the West which had « cirf 
culation at that time of «out 
65,000 a week carried over 20,000 
lines of advertising more tha the 
magazine weekly in questio: 

This comparison was mad: ab- 
solutely on a fair basis because 
the same number of issues were 
put out in that month by both 
publishers; no special issues ere 
put out by either. Both pzpers 
contained some of the same ad- 
vertising, 

Now I presume you want to 
know how we have secured these 
new lines of accounts in our me- 
diums. Well, the whole thing is 
summed up in two words: Con- 
fidence and co-operation. We 
came to the conclusion that we 
had to put ourselves in the adver- 
tising manager’s place and study 
his problems as closely as he 
would let us do so. And after 
we have done that, we tell him 
the truth as we see it and as to 
whether agricultural advertising 
has a legitimate claim to a share 
of his appropriation. 

In the second place, we talk the 
advantage of agricultural adver- 
tising in general and not the in- 
dividual medium. I want to sup- 
plement that by saying that | am 
now talking on creative business; 
not on renewal contracts nor get- 
ting advertisements in our publi- 
cations whick are using other pub- 
lications. 

We feel that there is absolutely 
no chance for any publication to 
get business until the advertiser 
is convinced that the field is the 
right one for him to go into and 
that if co-operation along this line 
could be carried out by all in- 
terested in the line that each one 
of us could easily take care of 
our own when it came to getting 
our share of what the man spent. 

After we:have interested an ad- 
vertiser and have tried to find out 
what his problems are, so far as 
they affect our field, we immedi- 
ately get busy through the vari- 
ous sources of information that 
we have and gather as much con- 
cise and definite data as we can 
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Leader in its Field 


It is the practical, adaptable nature of Farm and Home's reading mat- 

ver- ter that makes it so valuable an advertising medium. It is edited by 
in- practical men and women, who know what they are talking about. Its 

sup- readers are kept abreast of the times—it keeps them doing things that 
am make their farming profitable. Every copy of its guaranteed 


% 500,000 Circulation 


goes into the home of an interested reader. The best known advertisers 





itely have proved the advertising and selling value of Farm and Home. 
n to Chat the farmer's family is demanding—and getting—as many of the 
tise! refinemeats of living as are the city people is an acknowledged fact. 

the The farmer's prosperity is permanent because it is the result not alone 
and of high prices they have been receiving for their produce, but of the 
line modern principles they have applied to farming. 

in- 

one The Best Way to Reach the Farmer 


is through his farm paper. He is most susceptible to the buying sug- 














— gestion when he sees a thing advertised in his ow farm paper. We 
- have proof of all this. Want to see it? 

= Address nearest office for further information. Sample copies 
edi and advertising rates on request 

ari- 

that The Phelps Fat tian sie Company 


can 315 Fourth Ave., New York Aberdeen, S. D. Nhe yy Springfield, Mass. 











‘on- | 1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 335 Pala g., Minneapolis 
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and present it to him in typewrit- 
ten form. 

We do not especially take up 
the question of mediums with him 
unless he asks us to do so, and | 
would like to say here that it has 
been our experience that by put- 
ting the proposition up to the 
man that way in most cases he 
asks us our opinion of the 
mediums to be used, and in that 
way we can give him the advice 
much better and produce better 
results all around than if we just 
went ahead and “plugged our own 
game” irrespective of anything 
else. 

the fourth place, we en- 
deavor, when giving a piece of 
information to an advertiser or an 
agent, to be conservative in any 
statement that we make. It some- 
times happens that a publisher 
becomes a little enthusiastic, and 
not consciously, but unconscious- 
ly, he will exaggerate a little 
when he makes a statement to his 
advertising manager or his repre- 
sentative I believe that it is the 


duty of the representative or ad- 


vertising managez of that publica- 
tion, knowing the condition of his 
field and the advertisers that he 
is in contact with, to shave a little 
off of that statement when he is 
talking to the advertiser, because 
the compound interest which that 
brings to him in cumulative effect 
more than offsets any individual 
contracts which he might lose 
by understating the facts at that 
time, 

We prove to anybody who asks 
us or wants the information that 
we treat every advertiser exactly 
alike. We give no free reading 
notices, we do not give position 
unless it is paid for, we prove our 
circulation on request, we will 
furnish detailed statements of cir- 
culation by the year if necessary; 
in fact, there is hardly any line 
of information which an adver- 
tiser might ask for which we are 
not glad to give him. Every so- 
licitor who works for our propo- 
sition carries with him definite in- 
formation regarding each of our 
papers, its field, circulation by 
states, rates, and also agricultural 
statistics for the United States, 
dealers’ statistics, and a carefully 


compiled list of all the lea:ling 
agricultural papers of the United 
States and the field that each <oy- 
ers. Many of these papers we 
have no interest in, except tha: we 
know that they have a deinite 
advertising value in their respec- 
tive fields and we are therciore 
glad to recommend them when we 
can consistently do so. 

We have advertised for a num- 
ber of years in the leading trade 
advertising journals. And when 
we do this I would like to say 
that we not only take our own 
medicine, but we endeavor to take 
it in the same way that we urge 
the advertiser to take his. 

In other words, we do not do 
any one- -time or two- time adver- 
tising, and we, in our publications, 
discourage short-term contracts 
for the reason that we know that 
the farmer is a man of slow 
thought, and unless it is a mail- 
order proposition you have got to 
go for him on a cumulative basis 
to get the results you are after. 

Now, in the trade journals that 
we have used, which have includ- 
ed Printers’ Ink and Advertis- 
ing & Selling, I would say that 
we lay out a definite copy o1 
schedule for a year and we get 
the very best talent that we can 
secure to write that copy for us 
Two-thirds of the space used in 
these announcements in PRINTERS’ 
INK are devoted to the advantages 
of agricultural trade, and one- 
third to our own proposition. We 
have reason to know that this 
consistent advertising has brought 
us substantial results. 


Op 


ARGENTINA GROWING RICH 


The Argentine Republic is advertising 
itself through a pamphlet of thirty-two 
pages, with the title of “Chances and 
Possibilities in the Argentine Republic, 
for cattle breeding, agriculture, indus- 
try and trade.” This booklet is printed 
in different languages in all civilized 
countries, giving in concise form exact 
information about the country. 

It is made clear that Argentina is a 
prosperous country. Farming is_ the 
great industry, and the products of the 
soil are making the country rich. It 
imported in six years before 1908 “over 
$32,000,000 of farm machinery. Now 
they manufacture a good portion of it 
The foreign and domestic trade is active 
and growing. 
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NEEDED 
FOR WHOLESALE CATALOGUES 


The other day the writer walked into 
the leading furniture stores in 
ork State when the proprietor 
rting twenty or thirty different 
es for future reference in a 
mplete filing system. 
was asked if he made a careful 

tion of every ca‘alogue re- 
-_ if he had a knowledge of 
lity and the carefulness of con- 
1 of the various manufacturers. 
intly replied that he was in the 
business to sell furniture and 
have time to study out meager 
ons in catalogues outside of 
sufacturers which supplied him 
regular lines. 
cked up a pile of twenty-five 
es and said he did not believe 
re was a single one of them 
e a bit of description of any 
furniture outside of the di- 
s and finishes. Upon examina- 
s proved correct. 
> he said, “is oftentimes very 
ssing when we happen to be 
certain line of stock and wish 
ur customers by aid of the cata- 
‘or they all say, ‘this does not 
ything about the quality of the 
e,” whereas the mail-order cata- 
ints us a word picture of just 
e get. 

the mail-order and premium 

re the most serious competitors 
retail dealer, it is up to the fur- 
manufacturer to supply descrip- 

ch will adequately tell the qual- 
is product. 
re iS quality in furniture like 
hing else. There are manufac- 
who turn out a good line and 
facturers who turn out a cheap 
ut we never know this quality 
hrou any piece of advertising mat- 
ter that we see, and we can judge the 
quality of the manufacturer only by 
faith in his salesmen or the past repu- 
tation of the house. 

mi trouble with the furniture man- 
rer of to-day is that he shows his 
but he does not advertise his 
. The only way that it can be 
1 is by the price. Every reputable 

facturer has points of superiority 
s line over that of his competitor, 
justice to himself and to his 

‘ he should tell them all about it. 

There is no greater field in the ad- 
vertising world to-day than the con- 
sistent use of this vehicle by the furni- 

manufacturer to the retailer and 
there is no field which is so little 
plowed. A_ well-thought-out, careful, 
tent campaign of advertising 
not help but produce most gruti- 
g results. This does not necessarily 
} _only to the furniture business, 
plies to every line and manu- 
er.’"—From “Platology,’ Teller- 
ling, Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
—_+o»___— 


ugh a typographical error, in 
st paragraph of the advertisement 
Kansas Farmer, on page 87 of 
igust 17 issue of Printers’ Ink, 
figures 200,000,000 were printéd, 
as it should have been but 20,- 
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HE letterhead that crackles 

like a treasury note—that is 
crisp like a gilt-edged security 
—that is clean and hard as a 
stock certificate—gets the quick 
attention of the business man 
as a matter of psychology. 


You can't expect every sony ah 
to see this as plainly as you do. 


You should see the remarkable 
Old Hampshire Bond Book of 
Specimens. 

Write for it on your pres- 

ent letterhead, please. 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


South Hadley Falls, 
Mass. 


The only paper makers ir 
the world making bond 
faper exclusively 


wy. 
Cn 
‘ Bond . Y 
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The Ohio Farmer 


has more circulation in Ohio 
than any one Agricultural 
weekly has in any one State. 


Advertisers desire concentrated circulation rather than 
general circulation. They are agreed that it is better to 
choose the right territory and to cover it thoroughly 
rather than to attempt to cover too great a territory in 
a scattering way. 

Advertisers who use THE OHIO FARMER are of- 
fered one of the best sections to be found in the country 
to-day, and they reach more high-class farmers than 
they can reach in any other one state through a single 
farm paper. Of its 120,000 circulation THE OHIO 
FARMER has 90,000 subscribers in Ohio, a more con- 
centrated circulation than that of any other farm paper. 


CONDITIONS ARE THE BEST. 


Throughout the entire United States the farmers have 
had several years of prosperity, and this year will 
prove no exception. Farmers in Ohio and the imme- 
diately surrounding states are going to have their 
share of the “crop money” to spend this fall. 
Advertisers who use THE OHIO FARMER during 
the fall months will have the benefit of a very large 
extra circulation with no increase in cost. 

Send for rate card and place orders now. 

Ask about our joint rate with The Michigan Farmer. 


THE OHIO FARMER 
The Lawrence Publishing Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. S ‘ WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Western Representative Sepia) Eastern Representative 
600 First National Bank Bidg. i Te Y 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO, ILL. y, NEW YORK CITY 


Member of the Standard Farm Paper Association 
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Michigan this year to harvest 
greatest crop in its history. 


Yield of Wheat, Beans, Sugar Beets, break all 
records. 

‘orn, Rye, Barley, Buckwheat, and Clover Seed 
larver than usual;. 24 million bushels of Potatoes. 
Heavy fruit crops of all kinds. Peach trees have to be 
propped; 150% gain in Apples. 


The Michigan Farmer 


is the only weekly farm paper in this great, prosperous 
State; $1.00 a year in advance. 


80,000 paid-in-advance subscribers. 
10,000 to 20,000 a week extra during the fair season. 
Advertising rates 4o cents a line, $5.60 an inch— 





Liberal discounts on 200 lines, 500 lines and 1,500 lines 
and over in a year. 

Also publishers of The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, 
Ohio; 120,000 circulation. Advertising rate 60 cents 
a line. 

The Michigan Farmer and The Ohio Farmer com- 
bined rate 85 cents a line with liberal discounts on 
space. 

For full particulars, sample copy, etc., address 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
The Lawrence Publishing Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. . WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc 
Western Representative ee he Se) Eastern Representative 
600 First National Bank Bldg. Jot! 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO, ILL. . NEW YORK CITY 


Member of the Standard Farm Paper Association 
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CONDITIONS TO RECOG- 
NIZE IN MAKING FARM 
PAPER ADVERTIS- 

ING EFFECTIVE 


MANY FARM PAPER CAMPAIGNS DO 
NOT RECEIVE PROPER PREPARATION 
—ADVERTISER SOMETIMES LEAVES 
IT TO THE AGENT AND THE AGENT 
LEAVES IT TO ONE MAN AND HE IS 
TOO BUSY TO THINK IT OUT— 
SHOULD KNOW WHAT PAPERS 
REALLY PULL—CRITICS ANSWERED 


By C. B. Westerfield. 

Most manufacturers have an 
idea of how to get city trade, but 
few know how to get it from the 
farmer. This is due to the fact 
that they do not regard the farm- 
er in his proper light. They 
haven’t yet noticed the change 
which has come over the farming 
community of this country. The 
old-time advertisers who have 


been using the agricultural press , 


month in and month out for years 
realize how to do the trick. They 
have studied the farmer. They 
know him as he is and they go at 
him in the right way, and these 
advertisers are the ones that are 
getting results. 

New comers in the farm pa- 
pers are not doing this. They 
don’t know the farmer and, 
therefore, don’t know just how to 
go after him. If they could real- 
ize that the farmer is a human 
being, that he thinks, acts and 
does somewhat similar to the city 
man; that he buys liberally, that 
he is educated, thoroughly abreast 
of the times, and that he has 
money—if they could but realize 
this and then advertise accord- 
ingly, and in the following up of 
an inquiry use the proper litera- 
ture—literature, I mean, that con- 
tains plain, honest facts, they 
would soon win the farmer and 
get him interested in _ their 
product. 

Because the farmer is so mis- 
understood is one reason certain 
firms entering the agricultural 
papers fail to get results. Some 
concerns realizing the importance 
of the farmer are going about 
securing his trade in a different 
way. I know of one concern in 


INK 


New England that has revently 
put out an expensive mén to 
make a thorough investigati n oj 
this subject. He will cover the 
entire country. He will see both 
the jobbing and retail trade. and 
will drive out into the neis 
ing rural districts and inte 
the real users of his firm’s .oods 
and where they are not being used 
liberally in a community he will 
find out the reasons. This i: pro- 
motion work, and is very valu- 
able to a live, wide-awake coricern 

Take a little more time and 
thought, and put your business on 
a systematic basis and you will 
get better results. Only recently 
I talked with a man who is using 
some farm papers. I said: “\Vhat 
paptrs are you using?” His an- 
swer was: “I don’t know. | gave 
my agent a few_thousand dollars 
and told him to spend it. I don't 
know anything about farm papers 
and don’t want to know. He 
knows it all.” 

This man has made a large for- 
tune because he has paid atten- 
tion to the minutest details of his 
business, yet he will deliberately 
spend a few thousand dollars in 
advertising in the farm papers 
without knowing what he is doing 
—admittedly. 

Perhaps not five per cent of the 
advertisers in agricultural pa- 
pers to-day know exactly what 
papers are paying them. They 
key their ads to keep track of the 
replies but that’s about as far as 
they go. They get a few replies, 
send out their literature and then 
wait. 

I know of a large manufacturer 
in an Jowa town that started 4 
special campaign in some farm 
papers four years ago, got out 
some attractive printed matter. 
had his page ads printed on back 
of the covers of the various farm 
papers, all of which was intended 
to be sent out to dealers at the 
proper time. 

Several months later he was 
asked if the campaign had been 
successful and he said: “I don't 
know.” He was asked how the 
trade looked upon the circulars 
which he sent out and when he 
turned to a clerk to get this in- 
formation the clerk informed him 
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that “the printed matter is all in 
the other room and has never 
been sent out.” 

Now, as to what the farmer 
will buy. He will buy almost any- 
thine and everything that’s adver- 
tise’ to-day. It’s a cinch that he 
will buy automobiles because the 

acturers of automobiles 
selling in the vicinity of $2,000 are 
selling more automobiles to farm- 
ers than to city men. 

idvertiser should lie awake 
nights frightened into the belief 
that this country of ours will not 
be able to feed its people fifty 
years hence. That condition can- 
not oltain, but if it should it will 
easily adjust itself. 

N York State, for instance, 
shows in the past ten years a de- 
crease of 775,000 improved acres, 
or about five per cent, yet the 
improved acreage in that state in 
1910 amounted to 14,825,000 acres. 
It is up to the agricultural papers 
f this country to teach the farm- 

w to make two blades of 
grow where one formerly 


grew, and that is exactly what 
they are doing, so that while the 
improved acreage may decrease a 
bit of a per cent in any one state 
during a certain decade it really 
amounts to nothing. 

In the state of North Dakota 
the improved acreage for I9g10 
was Over 20,000,000 acres as com- 
pared to nine million and a half 
in 1900, or an increase of 112 per 
cent, while the value of land and 
buildings was increased by 314 
per cent, the average value per 
acre of land alone increased 131 
per cent. The increases in land 
values and production during the 
past decade are an unknown fig- 
ure so far as entering into the 
calculation of the average firm 
They fail to appreciate what it 
means. They fail to appreciate 
how rich the farmers of this 
country are becoming. 

In a past issue of Printers’ INK 
I read with considerable interest 
what Wm, Galloway says about 
farm papers and also what A. W. 
Rockwell, general manager of the 
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Sharples Separator Company, has 
to say. If I am informed cor- 
rectly, Galloway will do three mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of business this 
year, where five years ago he 
didn’t do $300,000. He has and 
is doing this business through the 
medium of the agricultural pa- 
pers. At the same time he is not 
selling all the goods that are be- 
ing sold to farmers, and I doubt 
very much whether lines of goods 
sold by Galloway have seriously 
affected the manufacture and sale 
of similar lines by other manufac- 
turers. Galloway is a large space 
advocate, was and always will be. 
Why shouldn’t he be? His busi- 
ness was built up on that idea. 

The leading agricultural pa- 
pers to-day employ competent edi- 
tors. Agricultural editors are in 
demand, and the good ones, 
those that know what they are 
talking about and how to put the 
stuff before the farmer in the most 
attractive way, are drawing the 
handsome salaries. The research 
work carried on by the prominent 
agricultural papers costs _ big 
sums of money. Special crop and 
market reporters are maintained 
at high salaries. Editors of farm 
papers are men of the highest 
type. They make the agricultural 
papers they represent powers in 
the communities in which they 
circulate, and the articles in those 
papers cannot fail to benefit each 
and every reader. Papers of this 
class are of inestimable value ‘to 
the farmers of this country. 

Mr. Rockwell says that the 
agricultural publishers have been 
a little too zealous in their devo- 
tion to the commercial side of the 
proposition and too indifferent to 
the educational side. Of course, 
the agricultural publishers have 
the commercial side of the propo- 
sition in mind. They couldn't 
stay in business if they didn’t. 
But if they have the commercial 
side in mind they also have the 
educational side, which they must 
have in mind if they profit at all 
from the commercial side, because 
unless they make the educational 
side far more valuable than the 
commercial side they cannot real- 
ize on the latter. 


Certain advertisers have al- 
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ways been against the mail ¢rder 
houses, But there’s no use of 
taking a fling at the agricu! ural 
publisher because he sees i° to 
take this class of business. ur- 
ing the past two years in a pcriod 
when agricultural advertisine has 
been the heaviest in years the 
average publisher has not cr: wd- 
ed the subscriber by encroa. jing 
upon the reading matter, for -n a 
list of twenty-two agricu 
papers, I cannot find more 
five who printed more lines 
vertising than reading matt 
1909, and the ratio is abou 
same for I910 

Mr. Rockwell:says that a 
ber of advertisers no | 
look upon the agricultural 
with the same feeling of sat: 
tion which once existed. 
during 1910 the above ment: 
twenty-two agricultural | 
carried over 12,500,000 agate | 
a gain for the year over the previ 
ous year of 856,000 agate lines 

Advertisers unquestionably | 
the same high regard for the | 
papers as they formerly did 

In this connection I quote 
ter from a United States rej 
sentative who says: “The sx 
bilities of this country are simply 
wonderful under intelligent direc- 
tion. What has been done in re- 
gard to corn and cotton is prob- 
ably possible as to other agricul- 
tural products, and what can be 
done with agricultural products, 
can also be done, although per- 
haps not in such marked contrast, 
in other departments. He who 
makes two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before is a public 
benefactor and I regard the lead- 
ing agricultural papers as such.” 

I realize that one is entitled to 
express one’s views, but it is al- 
ways best to state the facts 


posta ea 

PASS THIS ON TO THE RETAILER 
The man who hires a skilled veterina- 
rian to treat a sick dog, worth a coupl 

of hundred dollars, without a thi 

of risking home treatment at his 

hands, would be the first one to t 

it waste of time to spend five mi 

thought on copy for an adverts 

space of equal value, and ofttimes 

bookkeeper or office boy gets the 

Blank space in an advertising 

is worth nothing. It is the matte 

appears in that space that will p: 

the results—Music Trade Review. 
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From Chicago Examiner of August 19th, 1911. 


‘TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN” 
(and especially the Chicago Tribune) 


The growth or decline of a newspaper is judged by 
hree things: 

Its circulation, 

Its department store advertisifig gains or losses. 

Its classified advertising gains or losses, 

“Show me the paper that is losing in department store 
dvertising and in classified advertising and I will show 
ou a paper that is losing prestige and circulation,” once 
aid a noted publisher. 

Now, the records show that during May, June and 
uly of 1911, the Chicago Tribune lost in department store 
.dvertising 31,949 lines as against the same period last 
eat. 

The Chicago Examiner gained 41,094 lines in depart- 
nent store advertising during these same three months. 


In classified advertising during the last three months, 
the Chicago Tribune lost 77,538 lines as against last year. 

Meanwhile, during the same three months, the 
Chicago Examiner gained 10,427 lines in classified adver- 
tising, 

3ut, as the Examiner has said before, the adver- 
tiser is not so much interested in the advertising gains or 
losses of a newspaper as he is in the gains or losses in the 
circulation of that newspaper. 

The Examiner believes that after the Tribune cut its 
price to 1 cent and after the first splurge of circulation 
vas over the Tribune lost in circulation just as it has lost 
in advertising during the past few months. 


The Chicago Examiner again renews its offer that it 
will give $1,000.00 to charity if the Chicago Tribune will 
allow an investigation of its circulation books and records 
to prove or disprove a circulation “claim” which the Trib- 
une has been printing every day on its editorial page. 


The Chicago Examiner 


guarantees advertisers that it has a larger city 
circulation than the 
Tribune and Record Herald combined 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
10 South Franklin St. 25 East 26th Street 
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THE RETAIL EXPERT—A 
NEW PROFESSION 
NEEDED 


SOME BIG MERCHANDISING PROB- 
LEMS WILL HARDLY BE WORKED 
OUT UNTIL THERE CAN BE PER- 
SONAL WORK AMONG THE RETAIL- 
ERS TO WAKEN SOME OF THEM 
TO A BIGGER CONCEPTION OF THEIR 
OPPORTUNITIES—DELUGE OF DEAL- 
ERS’ FOLDERS DOES NOT ACCOM- 
PLISH NEEDED RESULT—THE AD- 
VERTISING MANUFACTURER'S PROB- 
LEM TO FIND MEN CAPABLE OF 
DOING THIS WORK—NOT THE 
WORK FOR AN _ ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


By Frank Markward, 


ey Manager, Wm. Volker & 
Co. indow Shades), Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1. Will the advertising agency devel- 
op in the direction of selling organiza- 
tions working direct with ‘the dealer to 
establish distribution and foster a more 
efficient handling of advertised goods? 
Or will it avoid that responsibility? 

One of, the eighteen “‘Fundamental 
——" from Printers’ Ink, July 
20, 1911 

The eighteen “Fundamental 
Questions” concerning advertis- 
ing, propounded in the July 20th 
issue of Printers’ Ink, should 
inspire considerable thoughtful 
cogitation. The first one is espec- 
iaily interesting to me, as it 
touches my pet belief in a future 
development of distribution on 
the part of the manufacturer with 
an outlet through retail stores. 

If it were to be said that, to a 
considerable extent, advertising 
checked merchandise distribution, 
it would be looked upon as revo- 
lutionary if not traitorous. And 
vet I believe it is true and I want 
to explain why I have this con- 
viction. 

Nearly every manufacturer 
whose product is known and sold 
the country over has an active 
advertising department, a part of 
whose duties is to furnish as 
many selling helps to the retailer 
as it is thought he can assim- 
ilate. 

Now, 


in every line there are a 
number of products sold through 
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the same kind of retail stores— 
dry goods, hardware, drugs, urn- 
iture and others. ‘The reiailer 
receives these various  slling 
plans from ten to thirty or more 
producers of nationalized »rod- 
ucts. These trade helps are all 
designed to increase the sales of 
each manufacturer’s goods. Some 
of them very frankly exploit the 
merits of the manufacturer’s mer- 
chandise. Others say something 
for the dealer’s general lines as 
well as the one the produce: has 
so keen an interest in. 

In addition to the usual maga- 
zine, newspaper, street car. and 
outdoor advertising, there comes 
tc the dealer a deluge of book- 
lets, circulars, folders, show 
cards, window display  sugges- 
tions, exhibition stunts, demon- 
strations, special campaigns, and 
the trade paper. 

But of that kind of advertising 
sent to the dealer to be used by 
him, there is a veritable deluge 
and the great quantity makes it 
lose effectiveness and really re- 
tards sales by reason of its pro- 
lific quantity. As a matter of di- 
rect test and personal experience, 
I believe this statement is well 
founded. This direct-to-dealer 
advertising is also pretty even in 
quality. Should one manufac- 
turer’s advertising department 
evolve a plan more potent than 
its nearest rival’s it remains su- 
perior but a short time. Soon 
after being sent to the retailer it 
also goes to the competitor who 
immediately endeavors to make 
a better one. 

Advertising departments are 
humanly governed and the reward 
of results is not exclusively con- 
fined to one. The work serves to 
educate the dealer but so much 
more is offered than is utilized 
that the waste is prodigious. _ 

And this great outpouring ot 
aid makes the dealer indifferent. 
It costs him little or nothing and 
comes so easy that his apprecia- 
tion is altogether too limited to 
insure equity. 

The solution of the problem 
lies largely in that fact that retail 
dealers are not as a rule conver- 
sant with merchandise values 


-Comparatively few realize their 
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posi.on in the social and do- | 
mes. : life of their communities— 
ather what their position 

| be. And because of this 

ion there is room for a 
business factor—the retail 

exp: ft 

Frm the general experience of 
dire. --to-dealer advertising it 
wot seem that the advertising 
age must devise a different 
met) d from that now used, if 
and larger results are to be 
Inducing the merchant 

idle more advertised goods 
f course be done but there 
undermining force against 
‘cess of this plan —imita- 


instance, there may be ex- | 
ploit'd a product of surpassing 


exce/'ence. It is widely advertised | 


and secures a large sale. Then 


coms from one to twenty imita- | 


tion In these substitutes the 
value and appearance of the 
original is aimed at and _ inten- 
tionally missed. The first imita- 
tion shades quality just enough to 


the under-selling price an | 


‘Serum@Guese 


Tow, if the dealer really knew | 


t to the dealer. It looks to 

nost as good. The next cuts 

uality and price deeper and 
t goes on. 


merchandise he would not do this 

so one might think. But don’t 
lean very heavily upon this belief. 
It is shaky. The dealer’s objec- 
tion to advertised merchandise is 
that he is unable to secure as 
much profit as he thinks he should 
have. The fact that the goods 
are casier to sell is no overbur- 


dening proof to his mind. Where- | 


fore he puts the substitute in stock 
and sells it. 

It is surely going to require a 
potent brand of effort to make the 
lealer see the error of his ways. 
To accomplish this personal con- 
tact is necessary. 

This really demands a new 
profession. The national adver- 
tising now being used will doubt- 


less improve in clarity of expres- | 


sion, a bettered persuasiveness. 
more artistic typographical and 
illustrative appearance and to 
sor extent an increased per- 
centage of results; but this avenue 
is onen to all, if to one, and a 


“A concentrated audience” 
we called it last week. Ifthe 
sons and 


father, mother, 


daughters family circle sort 


of an audience is the kind 
that is profitable to you, you 
can reach 140,000 of them, 
and a select class of thrifty, 
prosperous, good living fam- 
ilies at that, through the 
of THE UTICA 


columns 


It circulates most largely in the 
splendid trading center comprising 
interior New York, New England 


and adjacent states. 


Is distributed almost entirely by 
its own boy agents and carriers at 


five cents a copy. 


All live, 
tion—no desire, no nickel; no 
nickel, no GLOBE. 


appreciative circula- 


Want to see a list of the towns 


and villages to which it goes? 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
3ldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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level of helpfulness will again pre- 
vail, 

What is needed is a retail ex- 
pert. And right there is a rock 
for the agency boat. An agency 
with a large number of accounts, 
including a dozen or more lines, 
all seeking national distribution 
and operating through practically 
ali kinds of retail stores would 
require a man in each line, except 
instead of one man it might re- 
quire a dozen to do the work of 
calling upon the merchant in per- 
son and remaining with him long 
enough to start him on the new 
merchandising route. It would 
prove a very difficult matter to 
secure the men in the first place. 
It would be mighty expensive in 
the second and there is consider- 
able doubt if the manufacturer 
would consent to be represented 
through an agency anyhow. 

If the agency is to evolve as the 
selling organization of the line it 
represents in advertising, it would 
appear that it must specialize 
upon some particular industry. 


No general agency with a multi- 


plicity of merchandise accounts 
could profitably take up the work 
of personal education. 

To illustrate this point more 
clearly, take an industry that 
deals with the retail furniture 
merchant. The retail expert would 
have to combine knowledge and 
experience such as a friend of 
mine who is an expert in the re- 
tail furniture business. As a boy 
he worked in a furniture factory, 
mastering the relative values of 
construction, wood and finish, the 
importance of good lines and pat- 
tern design, period styles, etc. 
Then he took up the work of up- 
holstering, learning by actual ex- 
perience, the methods of the 
work, the fabric qualities and the 
resultant durability of the vary- 
ing methods employed upon 
medium to high grade work. 

Then the retail furniture busi- 
ness claimed him, where he 
learned more of furniture and 
kindred home furnishings. His 
taste developed, the value of stock 
arrangement as an aid to sales ap- 
pealed to him and little by little 
the small city store grew in the at- 
tractive qualities. The relation- 
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ship between store and th 
mestic hearths of the entire 
munity engaged his effort ar 4 
he continued to develop, h¢ 
grew the limited field of his 
and came to a larger city. 
years that have passed, hy 
steadily kept on growing 
viewpoint has enlarged, hi 
tivities increased. He has b 
a salesman of the master cl 
buyer of judgment, and the 
that is the scene of his ¢ 
holds enthralling interest {: 
homemaker. 

With his eminently practica 
knowledge of merchandis« 
merchandising and _his 
pathetic insight into the need 
the retail furniture merchant 
would prove a momentous 
ment in improving the business 
of the manufacturer whose co 
were nationalized or aimed at t 
classification He would give 
more ideas to the merchant, show 
him in its most appealing cuise 
the position the home furnishing 
merchant should occupy in his lo- 
cality and start him well toward 
that position. He would give him 
inspiration, wake him up to the 
possibilities of his business and 
visualize the policy and methods 
that spell success as the result of 
such efforts 

And this same example of ef- 
ficiency applies directly to every 
other retail merchandise business 
It may be that the advertising 
agency could secure such men but 
the real market for such services 
seems to lie with the manufacturer 
alone. For him the retail expert 
would be a godsend. 

And so I conclude that the 
agency will not “develop in the 
direction of selling organization, 
working direct with the dealer, 
at least not along the line de- 
scribed here and it is along this 
line that more efficient and more 
successful co-operation will neces- 
sarily be produced. 

ae 


The cream of separators—our col- 
lection department.—“‘Harvester World, 


International Harvester Co. 


A Tri-City Advertising Club 
process of formation in the citie 
Albany, Troy and Schenectady, N. Y- 
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A personal word to 
the Advertising 
Manager. 


Are you acquainted with the people living 
at some distinctly rural post office? Do you 
know them by name, occupation, and stand- 
ing? 


If so, tell us the post office and we will 
furnish you with a list of the Farm Journal 
subscribers from this post office. 


It will interest you to know the class of 
people who take Farm Journal, and we have 
found that the character of this class is so 
uniformly high that we are glad to afford you 
such a test. 


We know the character of “Our Folks”, and 
we want you to know that Farm Journal is not 
only supreme in amount of circulation, but 
also that it excels equally in the quality of its 
readers. 


Farm Journal for October will close September 5th, more than 750,000 
copies, rate $8.50 per line. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE AGENCY OUTLOOK IN 
1873 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AT A SPECIAL CONVEN- 
TION IN NEW YORK-CITY THIRTY- 
EIGHT YEARS AGO’ — PROBLEMS 
THEN CONFRONTING .ADVERTISING 
AGENTS — MANY PROBLEMS OF 
THAT TIME ARE PROBLEMS TO- 
DAY—PUBLISHED NOW IN INTER- 
EST OF NEW AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The movement recently started 
for the formation of a National 
Association of Advertising Agents 
has raised many questions as to 
the origin of such a movement, 
the thought being that as late as 
a year ago the first steps were 
being taken to promulgate the 
idea of such an organization. As 
the historians have not been espe- 
cially active in recording the 
achievements and intentions of 
advertising agents, especially in 
the days before Printers’ INK 
began publication, it is not un- 
likely that many connected with 
the present movement for an 
agents’ organization are unaware 
that so far back as 1873—thirty- 
eight years ago—the principal ad- 
vertising agencies of the United 
States held a convention in New 
York and adopted resolutions 
covering most of the leading 
problems confronting the agencies 
at that time. 

Through the courtesy of H. L. 
Bridgman, of the Brooklyn 
Standard-Union, a little pamphlet 
giving the full text of the reso- 
lutions adopted at that conven- 
tion, has come into the hands 
of Printers’ INK, and for the 
light this document may throw 
upon present-day problems, as 
well as for the advantages of 
retrospection, it is published here- 
with in its entirety. 

It was not until fifteen years 
later, in 1888, that Printers’ INK 
was started, being the first publi- 
cation ever, dévoted to advertis- 
ing news, so that there is no con- 
temporary archives in which to 
look for data as to the number of 
agents in 3, represented in the 
convent': referred to in this 
caplet. But in the issue of 
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Printers’ INK of May 1, 8%, 
the leading article is devote! to 
the “Second Annual Convention 
of General Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Agents.” In connection with 
this report is a list of fort; -one 
agents, said to be the total | 
ot agents recognized at that time 
by the publishers’ association. 
The number in 1873, sixteen » ears 
prior to that time, was dou! tless 
much smaller, but the proliems 
with which they were confrunted 
show how deep rooted and jun- 
damental these problems are in 
the advertising business, and sug- 
gest the importance of such pres- 
ent action as may be necessary to 
bring such of these problenis as 
remain to this day a step nearer 
practical solution. 

The full text of the pamphlet 
above referred to is as follows 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, AND 

THEIR RELATIONS WITH PUB 

LISHERS, ADVERTISERS AND 

EACH OTHER, AS DEFINE: ) BY 


THE CONVENTION OF APRIL, 

1873 

(Representatives of the princ'pal Ad 
vertising Agencies in the United States 
assembled at the Astor House, ir “New 


York City, on Wednesday, April 16, 
1873, in answer to a call for a Conven- 
tion, previously published. 

During a two days’ session, various 
questions of interest were discussed, 
and the following preamble and reso- 
lutions were adopted): 

FIRST 

On the relations of advertising agents 
with publishers who do not r¢ 
the rights of agents, or allow them any 
commission on advertisements. 

Whereas, Newspaper Advert 
Agencies are founded and cor 
upon the principle that the Agent 
authorized to contract for ad €- 
ments at the lowest prices whic! uld 
be accepted at the office of the paper 
represented, and that a con 
allowed to remunera‘e the 







his services in securing, watc g and 
guaranteeing payment on such adver 
tisements. And 

Whereas, There are certain papers 
whose publishers refuse to recognize 
any claim to a commission, and 1ire 
the same prices in full from th gent 
as from the shesdlants theref it is 
hereby 

Resolved, That such action on the 


part of a publisher is an 

manly expression of the opini 
he will best serve his own 
by ignoring Adyertising Agenc 


Agents in their turn should ignore 
such papers, except in cases w d 
ing so would jeopardize the rests 
of advertisers. That in such « the 

the 


situation should be explained 
advertisers, who shall be ested 
to deal direct with the publisher 

if in any instance the advertiser 
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upon dealing with papers of this 
through the Agent, he may then 
irged a small sum to cover the 
clerical service, and required to 

advance, the object being to 
e as little business as possible 
ny publisher who does not ex- 
the usual recognition or commis- 
to agents; but nothing in this 
tion shall be construed as a 
sm on the action of publishers who 
e position described. 

SECOND : 

the relations of advertising agents 
publishers who ostensibly recog- 
the rights of agents, and allow 
ual commission, but in various 
ncourage and practice acts which 

the disadvantage and injury of 


reas, Certain publishers have in 
nstances been known to make a 
it to an advertiser, and after- 
refuse the commission to an 
forwarding the order at the price 
And, 
reas, Certain publishers have in 
nstances been known to allow 
gent’s commission to traveling 
ntatives of patent medicine firms, 
lers in other goods, thereby al- 
it to be supposed by them that 
receive the same terms which 
be extended to the Advertising 
And, 
reas, Certain publishers have in 
nstances been known to allow 
\gent’s commission to certain ad- 
s on the ground that, inasmuch 
y do not contract with any 
they may be considered their 
\gents, and, as such, entitled to 
mission. And, 
reas, Certain publishers have in 
nstances been known, on receiv- 
order for the insertion of an 
tsement from an agent, to go, 
r write to the advertiser with 
tention of contracting direct, 
saving the commission which 
otherwise be taken by the agent. 


as, Certain publishers have in 
nstances been known to decline 
sements from an Agent, and af- 
S accept the same price from the 
ser when offered direct, because 
ent’s commission is then to be 
thereby discrediting the Agent 
e advertiser. And, 
as, Certain publishers are in 
sional practice of admitting in- 
columns editorial criticisms on 
sing Agencies, frequently basing 
harges upon transactions witn 
who are not justly entitled to be 
as Agents, and expressing an 
y feeling toward Agents in 
heaping discredit upon all en- 
the business because of the 
mings of one individual. And, 
sas, Certain publishers make a 
, When naming a price to an 
* any advertisement, of using 
“This price is net,” or 
must add your commission,” 
is known that the Agent can- 
tward advertisements and be- 
sponsible for them without re- 
1 profit, and that to add a com- 
to the publisher’s cash price is 
sidered honest among Agencies, 
accordance with the promises 
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a sort of 
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which they hold out to advertisers; 
therefore, it is hereby 

Resolved, That whenever a publisher 
practices any of the above methods of 
dealing with Advertising Agencies or 
with advertisers, he shall be considered 
as pursuing 4 course more injurious to 
Agents than would be an open refusal 
to allow them any commission or any 
recognition whatever, and to such an 
extent as any publisher persists in the 
practices described, shall he be consid- 
ered an enemy to our interests, and as 
such be treated. It is further 

Resolved, That, as Advertising 
Agents, we will give special attention 
to advancing the interests of such pa- 
pers as have fixed rates fairly based 
upon circulation, and which protect 
their Agents. 


THIRD 


On the recognition of new Advertis- 
ing Agents. 

Whereas, Newspaper Advertising 
Agencies are conducted for the purpose 
of securing advertisements for the news- 
papers represented, and the commission 
allowed the Agent is understood to 
cover his services, and the cost of se- 
curing the advertising by canvasser, or 
otherwise, of watching to see that it is 
correctly performed, and also the risk 
of guaranteeing payment to the pub- 
lisher, the Agent being responsible for 
all advertising ordered, notwithstanding 
he may never collect from the adver- 
tiser. And, 

Whereas, It is manifestly improper 
for publishers of newspapers to recog- 
nize as their Agents, persons who do 
not possess the requisite facilities of an 
established place of business for the 
reception of advertisements, and suf- 
ficient pecuniary responsibility to en- 
title them to the usual credit on ad- 
vertisements furnished. And, 

Whereas, We believe it to be im- 
portant that some line shall be drawn 
which will enable both newspaper pub- 
lishers and Agents to decide who are 
Advertising Agents and entitled to be 
considered such, it is hereby 

Resolved, That a Newspaper Adver- 
tising Agent is a person or firm au- 
thorized to act as such in securing ad- 
vertisements for a number of different 
newspapers (issued by publishers not 
interested in that business), having a 
permanent office, with the files of said 
papers open to the inspection of adver- 
tisers, and who can show themselves to 
be solvent, keeping books of account, 
having a sign, with name and nature of 
business thereon, and other necessary 
facilities for conducting an Advertising 
Agency. 

That no publisher should allow the 
Agent’s commission to any person who 
is not an agent by the above definition, 
nor to a person claiming to answer all 
of the above requirements until he, the 
publisher, has, by personal inquiry, sat- 
isfied himself of the truth of such 
claims. 

That, in our opinion, no person is 
entitled to receive from any publisher 
the Agent’s commission whose commer- 
cial standing is not sufficient to entitle 
him to ordinary credit; that a _ pub- 
lisher, accepting payment in advance 
as a consideration for allowing com- 
missions to a new Agent, is thereby 


deliberately perpetrating an injury up- 
on established Agents, by placing von 
an equal footing with them a person 
in whom he proves his lack of .on- 
fidence by declining to open an ac- 
count. 

That to all canvassers and other »er- 
sons who express a desire to become 
Agents, we see no impropriety in the 
publishers allowing one-half the reg:Jar 
Agent’s commission as canvassers, in- 
esmuch as the cost of securing the | usi- 
ness is considered about equal to one- 
half of the commission allowed, and we 
recommend that whenever any such can- 
vasser shall have shown himself entitled 
to the full consideration extended to regu- 
lar Agents, he shall then be recognized 
as such, after the Agents already actin 
shall have been notified of such i 
tended recognition; but, in no 
should a commission as Agent or 
vasser be allowed to an advertiser on 
his own business, or to any employee 
of such advertiser. 


FOURTH 

On the _ relations of Advertising 
Agents to each other and to canvassers 
and persons who express a desire or 
intention of becoming agents. 

Whereas, It is believed to be a wise 
policy that friendly and _ confidential 
relations shall be cultivated between 
those persons who conduct Agencies for 
the reception and forwarding of ad- 
vertisements to newspapers, as the cul- 
tivation of such relations will promote 
a more effectual consolidation of the 
influence, possessed by such persons, 
for the protection and advancement oi 
the business. And, 

Whereas, We believe it to be im- 
portant that some expression be given 
to our views of the obligations to each 
other, of persons conducting Adver- 
tising Agencies, and also the terms up- 
on which business may be done, be- 
tween Agencies, or between Agents and 
Canvassers; therefore it is hereby 

Resolved, That to such an extent as 
is consistent with a due regard to our 
personal interests, we will cultivate 
friendly and confidential relations with 
all reputable newspaper Advertising 
Agencies. 

That when it is known that any 
advertiser is having all his advertising 
done through any Advertising Agency 
of good standing, it shall not be con- 
sidered honorable to make any special 
efforts to divert the same by promises 
of better. terms. That although when 
called upon to do so, any agent shail 
be at liberty to give an estimate to 
any advertiser, yet efforts to get 
business should be directed as 
possible toward those advertisers 
are not known as the exclusive 
tomers of any particular Agency. 

That when an advertiser 
that he will give his order to tl! 
est bidder, and invites general . 
petition among Agents, we recommen 
that, as to enter into such competit 
is to allow the advertiser to pit 
Agency against another to their 
disadvantage, therefore we recomm 
a refusal in such cases to make 
estimate whatever, thus compelli: 
advertiser either to deal direct 
the publishers or make his own selec 
tion among the various Agencies 
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give his order to the one he thinks 
calculated to serve him best. 

That in no case is an Agent justified 
in taking an advertisement without a 
profit, for the sake of preventing the 
order from going to a competing Agent. 

That whenever any Agent is able to 
offer to others better terms of adver- 
tising in any paper or set of papers than 
have previously been obtained, we rec- 
ommend the acceptance of such pro- 
posal, thereby recognizing and encour- 
aging specialties. 

That whenever any Agent shall re- 
ceive from another any special terms 
or rates for advertising in any paper or 
list of papers, the same shall be re- 
garded as confidential, and any use 
made of information of this sort to the 
prejudice of the Agency making the 
offer shall be considered dishonorable; 
and furthermore, the Agent to whom 
the terms are given shall not use them 
to the disadvantage of the Agent mak- 
ing the offer by trying to oblige the 
paper to give him equally good terms, 
thus making use of the information to 
obtain better terms direct. 

That an Agent or canvasser who is 
in the regular practice of obtaining es- 
timates for advertisements from an 
Advertising Agency shall have an ad- 
mitted right to demand an estimate, al- 
though the Agency applied to may 
already have given one for the same 
matter to the advertiser direct. The 
prices on both estimates should be 
identical, and in the event of the order 
being taken by the sub-Agent or can- 
vasser his right to the commission 
shall be unquestioned. 

That we will allow one-half the com- 
mission on any advertising, the order 
for which we receive from another 
Agency or from a recognized canvasser, 
but we will not in any instance recog- 
nize any obligation to pay a commis- 
s‘on to any person on an order which 
they did not bring or which was not 
forwarded in their name, and to no 
person will we allow a commission un- 
der any circumstances, unless the ques- 
tion of payment is arranged to our 
satisfaction, and in no instances will we 
allow a commission to an employee of 
the advertiser. 

FIFTH 

On the relation of Advertising Agents 
to advertisers. 

Whereas, Newspaper Advertising 
Agents derive their profits from com- 
missions allowed by publishers, and 
these profits depend upon securing ad- 
vertising contracts and obtaining pay- 
ment for the same, therefore it is evi- 
dent that the Agent must work for the 
interests of the advertiser quite as much 
as for those of the publisher whom he 
represents. And, 

Whereas, It is asserted and believed 
among Advertising Agencies that the 
average beginner in advertising, who 
relies upon his own unaided judgment, 
will not, as a rule, procure, for anv 
fixed sum of money, more than one-half 
the publicity which would be obtained 
for him with the same amount in the 
hands of an Agent of exper'ence; and 
that on the largest contracts for ex- 
perienced advertisers, those Agents 
whose facilities are first-class secure for 
their patrons as low rates as could be 
obtained in direct dealings with the 


publishers and make their commission 
intact. An 

Whereas, There has not been a < ngle 
instance in the past twenty years an 
advertiser who has achieved a con- 
spicuous success without contra ting 
mainly through Newspaper Adver' sing 
Agencies, and that the competition 
among Agencies and the adoptio: by 
some publishers of fictitious rates. are 
the main causes which lead to th: de- 
moralization of the Agency bus ness 
and to the practice of dividing c 1is- 
sions with advertisers, and that in this, 
as in other matters, it will be wis- for 
Agencies to adopt some rule for their 
guidance; therefore, it is hereby 

Resolved, That no Advertising .\ gent 
is justified in dividing with an acver- 
tiser the commission which he receives 
from the publisher, unless it can be 
shown that the publisher in question 
has, at least, in one instance, been 





known to make a similar deviation to 
the advertiser direct, and that, in 
case this cannot be shown, it shall be 


considered dishonorable to divide a com- 
mission, or discount the regular rat 





That we deprecate the custom of ac- 
cepting the entire business of any ad- 
vertiser for a stipulated sum per num 
in lieu ef commissions, and we recom- 





mend that any Agent conducting busi- 
ness upon this plan shall discontinue it 
as soon as present contracts expire. 
That in contracting with advertisers for 
the insertion of advertisements in | 
which cannot be relied upon to dem: 

a uniform price, the Agent will best 
serve the interest of all parties by 
declining to name a positive price, but 
should name a price at which he ex- 
pects to obtain insertion, and, if the 
same is refused, it shall be at the 
option of the advertiser to incre 
= or to omit the paper from his 
ist. 

That in no case is any Agent justified 
in charging or receiving from < 1- 
vertiser a larger sum for any 
tisement than would be required hy the 
publisher’s schedule of rates; but that 
when an Agent is induced to “s; 
late’ in advertising, thereby 
himself a principal, and contracting 
the advertiser for insertions in certain 
papers, without regard to the i 
which may be required of him, in 
cases, as the Agent risks a loss by. the 
chance of paying large advances to 
some papers, he may also be entitled 
to an extra profit, even beyond his 
commiss ‘on, should he succeed in pro- 
curing the service at less than the con- 
tracted price. It is hereby Serther 

Resolved, That in all cases wher 
advertiser contracts with an Advertising 
Agent for the insertion of an a 
tisement in any paper or list of pa 
on which he has himself alread 
cured an estima‘e, the contracts shall 
not be binding on the agent unless the 
advertiser, at the time of asking his 
estimate, shall ‘nform the Agent that he 
has already secured, or intends before 
giving out the order to secure, the 





















publisher’s estimate. It is further 
hereby 

Resolved, That we will furnish ad- 
vertisers with files of papers for their 
examination, at our offices, at any 


time within three months after the 
dates of publication, and that for any 
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ser who will not make such ex- 


n, but requires to see papers 
wn office, arrangements shall be 
secure, as far as possible, the 
of the papers, at his expense, 


from the offices of publication. 


npolitic to permit our files in 
be rendered incomplete for the 
dation of any individual ad- 
It is further hereby 
ed, That as it is thought proper 
ne rule should be adopted to 
the class of business which we 
ive and forward, and that as 
a matter about which widely 
opinions prevail, we will adopt 
erion, that we will not receive 
“_ for publication in any paper 
ertisement to which we would 
sertion in a first-class morning 
re such a one under our charge, 
t the class of business accepted 
ies under this resolution shall 
le by which may be measured 
n estimation of their own moral 


following comment on the Ad- 
Agent’s Convention is from 
ins of the Golden Age, of New 
ril, 18738: 
vention of Advertis'ng Agents, 
the principal men in the busi- 
m the chief cities of the United 
ret last week in New York at 
r House, to bring about a bet- 
rstanding between each other 
idly competitors, and between 
es as a body and the publishers. 
rable Samuel M. Pettengill. the 
of the profession, presided. 
P. Rowell wes’ the originating 
pirit. About fiftv active repre- 


ives of the advertising business 


sent. The proceedings lasted 

Speeches were made by Dodd 
n, Wheeler of Providence, Pet- 
Rowell, Devo, Ruland, Carlton, 

Weston of New York, Web- 
Philadelphia, De Golyer of Cin- 
Thain end Sharp of Chicago, 
of St. Lou's, ard others. Va- 
solutions were offered and dis 
lans of business considered, 
general desire expressed for 
armonious action as a guild. 
_Tules were -edopted—not. of 

ithoritative. but only advisory 
ve as a kind of common law to 
the advertising bus‘ness. Steps 


ken to form a regular and per- 
t association at an early day. In 


some comical features. which 


ned rather than belittled the pro- 


and which the President’s 
lignitv both fostered and out- 
the Convention was a serious 
ng and a substantial success. 
—+ o> —____ 


POSTERS BUY CO-OPERA- 
TIVELY 


y department has heen estab- 
the Associated Billnosters of 
ed States and Canada in Chi- 
large warehouse with a switch 
s been leased and the depart- 
carrying everything that a 
nt owner uses. 
sociation huys in quantities for 
gives the members of the 
the benefit of the lowest 
ith all the discount. 





‘An average daily circulation 
for the first six months of I9II 
of 25,315 copies, and for the 
month of July of 25,968 copies” is 
the record and guarantee of 


The Birmingham 
Ledger 


But there’s more to the guar- 
antee: 


“THE LEDGER has a larger 
circulation in Birmingham than 
any other Birmingham newspa- 
per.” 

“THE LEDGER has a larger 
circulation in Jefferson County 
than any other Birmingham news- 
paper.” 


“THE LEDGER has a larger 
total circulation than any other 
3irmingham newspaper.” 


17,500 copies of THE LEDGER 
go daily into Jefferson County, in- 
cluding Birmingham and Besse- 
mer. Over 24,000 copies daily are 
circulated within sixty miles of 
Birmingham. 


THE LEDGER~1s the home 
newspaper, home delivered. Its 
advertising columns scrupulously 
clean. No whiskey, beer, or ob- 
iectionable doctor or patent med- 
icine advertising accepted. 


Beautiful and complete new 
building and plant rapidly nearing 
completion. 


THE LEDGER has won first 
position in Birmingham on merit. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


Apropos of the movement to 
form a National Association of 
Advertising Agents, it may be in- 
teresting to read the following ex- 
tracts from an article by Robert 
Tinsman, Vice-President of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, New 
York, which appeared in PrinTERS’ 
InK in the issue of September 15, 
1910, under the title of “A Plea 
for an Advertising Agents Asso- 
ciation.” 


I know some thoughtful, capable 
agents agree with me, as I read a very 
earnest recommendation by one of them 
on this very subject not baw ago. He 
deplores the fact that advertising agents 
are not better acquainted with each 
other. He reflects that such acquaint- 
ance among the leaders would dispel 
distrust and advance advertising effort 
incalculably. 

The magazine people were in the 
same boat before the — Club was 
founded. Ask any advertising man- 
ager of any good publication what that 
admirable organization has done for 
him personally. No one will deny that 
the newspapers owe much to the Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

And the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America are bringing all the 
advertising interests together for the 
common good—putting the profession 
almost on the basis of an exct.science, 
or at least a necessity to modern busi- 
ness expansion. 

Only the advertising agents, the very 
ones to get the most good from such 
association, because they are, or should 
be the advertising creators of the na- 
tion, seem to be “beyond the pale.” 

I sincerely hope and trust that this 
poor attempt at the expression of a 
great need for better co-operation gets 
the attention of the creative progres- 
sives in the agency field. 

Maybe this publication will 
some discussion on this topic. 
so. Then for action. 


invite 
I hope 
——_—_+ o> —____ 


YING ROADS’ ADVERTISING 


PLANN 


A three weeks’ conference of adver- 
tising agents of the Harriman railroads 
was recently held in Chicago. During 
the conference every piece of literature 
put out by any of the roads was dis- 
cussed and the weak points shown that 
the other advertising men might not 
make the same mistakes in the future. 

Classes of publications were dis- 
cussed, and it was decided upon to 
spend more money the coming year in 
newspaper advertising space and less on 
special publicity. 


—_——__+o+.— —__ — 
Building an advertisement without 
any central idea is like having a horse 


show without any fashion display.— 
“Rusty Mike’s Diary,’ Seattle. 
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FEELING AFTER THE PSYCHO. 
LOGICAL MOMENT 
Battimore, August 19, /°11, 

Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I do not want our good frien: s, the 
Coca-Cola fellows, to feel that s is, 
in any way, a criticism of th :r ad. 
vertising. 

“Whenever you see an arrov think 
of Coca-Cola” shows up boldly each 
and every piece of copy issued that 
concern. he suggestion must b. pull. 
ing great results, or why woud our 
friend Dobbs cling so tenaciously to it? 

In this week’s Saturday Evenin: Post 
the Lucky Strike people delilcrately 
crib and then paraphrase Dobbs’ mas- 
terpiece thusly: 

“Every time you see a Pipe t! 
Lucky Strike.” 

Your correspondent, believing he 
knows a thing or two about humanity 
and buying-suggestions, here! and 
herewith does wantonly convert the 
said original slogan as follows: 

“Every time you see a drug store 
remember Coca-Cola.” 

Restrain thyself before passing judg- 
ment and read on. 

One very rarely sees an arrow while 
walking. But think of the numerous 
drug stores one passes in any city! 

Moreover, dear editor, to see an 
arrow, one must read the popular mag- 
azines. 

If I may be so forward and cite 
myself as an example, I want you to 
know that when I read my magazines 
I am generally comfortably seated in 
my Morris chair, feet cocked up on a 
stool, and plenty of good kes” at 
hand. Suddenly I see an arr 
mediately I think of Coca-C ‘ 
turn to the next page. Apparently that 
was not the psychological moment. | 
was too far away from the Coca-Cola 
distributor, and far too lazy to be 
aroused from my comfortable position 
by the arrow I had discovered. 

So, you will see, while the arrow sug- 
gestion may work the way it is in- 
tended: to steal other arrow- -advertise- 
ments’ “thunder,” yet it is not timely. 

But, now consider (modesty compels 
me to bow my head) my drug-store 
suggestion. How eloquent and _irre- 
sistible the appeal—and the stage, in 
the shape of a drug store, all ready, 
when that auto-suggestion begins to op- 
erate on the dear public: 

“Every time you see a drug store 
remember Coca-Cola.’ 

Then, after the trial, if Coca-Cola is 
as good and delicious as Dobbs makes 
us believe it is, every time one sees a 
drug store one will remember Coca- 
Cola—and spend a nickel. 

Now for our Lucky-Strike friends. 

“Every time you see a Smoke-Shop 
think of Lucky Strike’ is really and 
truly a Buying-suggestion. 

But every time you see a 
not mean anything. 

Why are most of us in business: To 
make people think of our prod:cts or to 
make people buy them? 

I am a booster—not a knocker. But 
these concerns are so far off the right 
track that I must be forgiven this at 
tempt to set them straight. 

CLARENCE DANKMFrYER. 


nk of 


“pipe” does 
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More Than 2,000,000—$5.00 per line 


F you found a Pearl with your Oysters, 
would you throw it away with the Shell? 





No more will the reader of a Sunday newspaper, 
who finds a handsomely printed, splendidly edited, 
captivating magazine with it, throw the magazine 
indifferently aside. It isn’t human nature. 


He will keep it, read it, save it just so long as it 
interests him—and that is as long as any magazine 
= or periodical has life. Our editors have made The 
ty American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine so interest- 
ing that it will “live” as long as the best periodicals 

or magazines “live.” 


It will pay you, Mr. Advertiser, to go straight 
to the heart of the Sunday Magazine situation. It 
will pay us to have you do so. 


The representatives of the American Sunday 
(Monthly) Magazine know advertising. Listen to 
their story. We don’t say it is the one advertising 
medium. 


We do say it is the most economical advertising 
medium, rate and distribution considered, if the 
advertiser’s selling plans are as national in scope 

— as the circulation and influence, of this great Sunday 


pha Magazine. 
‘tne 

nds. More Than 2,000,000—$5.00 per line 
e-Shop 
y and 


in | American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


es To Issued with New York American, Boston American, Chicago Examiner, San Fran- 
. or to 4 s " : 
cisco Exeminer, Los Angeles Examiner. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 


23 East 26th St., 511 Security Bldg., 
New York. Chicago, Il. 
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The propri- 
etor ‘ota lead- 


ing Store on the 
Coast akan’ us:— 
“What appeals to me as the 


best thing in connection with 
The Monthly Style Book is 
this striking fact: 70% of the 
‘magazine readers never read 
the advertisements in them. 
But the women who come to 
the stores and get their Style 
Books from month to month 
area class who devour every- 
thing in sight. And these peo- 
ple form the bulk of the buy- 
“ing and consuming public.” 


ds our advertising 





* Name on request. . 
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REMARKABLE GROWTH OF 
FARM WEALTH 

WHOLE CONCEPTION OF FARM LIFE 


HAS BEEN ENLARGED W) HIN 
PAST FEW DECADES—ADVEK ING 
HAS SOLD IMPLEMENTS ANI Ma- 


CHINERY THAT HAS «hEAII IN- 
CREASED’ EFFICIENCY CF FA ING 


—250,000 AUTOMOBILES S( TO 
FARMERS LAST YEAR—OTHE!® AD- 
VERTISED PRODUCTS IN Pi POR- 


TION—PORTION OF 
ADDRESS 


CON -f ION 


By Charles F. Jenkins 

Publisher, Farm Journal, Phila 
Up to within a few year. the 
returns from farming covered but 
little more than the tixed charges 
—in other words, a bare living 
ior the farmer. Farmers, is a 
class, were not rich. Every extra 
pound or bushel raised with the 
same expenditure of effort was 
profit, and to this has been added 
an increase in prices which has 
covered every item produced on 
the farm. What I mean is best 
shown in the increase in the six 
great grain crops—corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and buckwheat— 
from 3,500,0C0,000 bushels in 1899 
to 5,100,000,000 bushels in 1910, an 
increase of 46 per cent.; but the 
value of the 1910 crop incrcased 
in the eleven years 122 per cent 
Much of the growth must be 
credited to persistent advertising 
by implement makers, seedsmen 
and fertilizer manufacturers 
whose wares have served to in- 

crease the yield of the land 
The improvement in methods, 
the rise in prices, together with 
the equally marvelous advance in 
transportation facilities, have 
raised agriculture from a_pre- 
carious footeng to a place where 
the profits are at least as certain 
and as regular as those of manu- 
facturing or merchandising 
When, therefore, we read that in 
1910 the value of all the farm 
products in the United States to- 
taled the enormous sum of nearly 
nine billions of dollars, you must 
admit that agriculture from }ecing 
a primitive, neglected and de- 
spised occupation has advanced 
to a front rank among the vo- 
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s of civilized man, and that | 


the nearly four billions | 
the farmer received last | 
rom the sale of his pro-| 
over and above that which | 
nsumed on the farm, there | 
rued to him a very sub- | 
|. well-earned balance, with | 
he can indulge himself in 
ings that go to make life | 
and broader, and which | 
ute to the gratification of | 
thetic nature. 

years ago in a certain 
n one of the great agri- 
counties, containing 1,000 
there was but one piano, 


the only dress suit in the 


elonged to its only college 
te. It goes without say- 
t there was neither piano 
ss suit in any of the farm- 


es bordering upon this town. 


half the farmers’ sons in| 
unty, as well as half the 
rs, habitually wear dress| 
t all functions where it is | 
rm to wear them. while} 
s scarcely a home in the} 
ommunity where there is | 
iano. a cottage organ or | 
ograph. 

uuld to-day be almost im- 


hie to find any rural home, 


r humble, without a sew- 
achine, although this es- 
household utility is still 


ed as a luxury by the census 


ited the other day the old 
nhouse where my Loyhood was 
. and noted the changes at 
rn and in the equipment of 
iome. For special reasons it 
not been overly prosperous 


> twenty-five years, but a 
gine, a windmill, running 


‘in the house, a piano the 
lephone, electric lights, a phono- 


bicycle and other modern 


niences had been added in 
time, 


here perhaps is the pith 
“whole matter: The growth 


fecal and the increase of 


ding habit, the desire for 


- things, the utilitarian side 


advertising columns, and 
Ipful advice of the farm 


have made more and more 


velcome. The cheapening 
r through the use of wood 


About one 
third of the sixteen 
million homes in the United 
States are either of the 
very rich or of the so-called 
poorer classes. The remaining 
two thirds belong to the mod- 
erately well-to-do, It is to this 
great middle class—‘‘the bulk 


of the buying and consuming 
public’—that The Monthly 


Style Book appeals 


It reaches the customers of 
the leading department stores, 


from coast to eoast—women 


For $5.00 « a ie The: 
Monthly Style Book gives 


you an opportunity to make 
2,000,000 such women 
insist on getting your goods. 
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pulp, the perfection of the print- 
ing presses, and finally the crown- 
ing act of Congress, by which 
it voluntarily and in its wisdom 
in 1886 established the one cent 
a pound rate on newspapers and 
periodicals, have ali contributed 
to the growth and breadth and 
culture of every home in the 
land, but to none in greater de- 
gree than the farm home. The 
saving in the cost of production 
has all been passed along to the 
subscriber. 

In 1880 we had 118 distinctive 
farm papers, with a total cir- 
culation of 709,000, according to 
the publishers’ figures (and these 
were days when such statements 
could be less relied on than now). 


To-day there are 367 distinctively 


farm papers, with a total circula- 
tion of 2,342,000 copies per issue. 

There 1s no land where agri- 
cultural papers are so generally 
read by farmers as they are here. 
Farmers in many countries are 
still called peasants, who lack in 
education, illiteracy prevailing to 
a great extent. Just by way of 
comparison—if you take the farm 
paper with the largest circulation, 
published in thirty-five of the 
civilized countries of the world, 
omitting Germany, in all of which 
farm papers are published, and 
take the total circulation of these 
thirty-five leading papers, we will 
find that they print fewer copies 
than are circulated in one month 
by a single American farm paper 
published in the United States, 

Whether all the luxuries which 
have come to farmers through 
their increased prosperity are for 
their best interest I do not know. 
Take automobiles; in one issue 
of a well-known farm paper in 
Iowa were the announcements of 
twenty-ci ight makes of automo- 
biles. It is said that 250,000 were 
sold last year to farmers in the 
Middle West. Many of these 
were secondhand machines aver- 
aging $1,500 in cost and were paid 
for $500 down, $500 in one year 
and the balance in two years. 

A year ago I employed a farm- 
er who borrowed $50 to pay up his 
debts and cover his moving ex- 
penses. When he moved in it 
was a shock to see among his 


rather meager household eff: cts 
a phonograph, with a horn twice 
as big as the one on my cwn 
instrument and a crop of rec: rds 
which beat mine three to «ne, 
But he has “been happy” with 
his music after a day of toil and 
has nearly repaid his loan. 

For generations, to live on a 
farm or in a village was to be 
deprived of all the conveniences 
which were essentials of the town 
home. Gas, electricity, water in 
the house, the bathroom with its 
modern necessities, the gas stove, 
and what not, were confined ex- 
clusively to the home in a city 
block and municipally supplied. 
To-day, thanks largely to the 
penetrating and persistent power 
of advertising, the city convcni- 
encies have become an essential 
part of rural life. Acetylene gas 
produces both light and heat, a 
dynamo driven by an otherwise 
idle water power, or where this 
is not available, by a gasoline 


engine, generates electricity for 
light and power. A windmill and 
a tank make a bathroom and 


toilet easily possible. The manu- 
facturers of heating outfits are 
pushing their wares, while the 
gasoline stove is a boon to man) 
thousands of housewives in the 
hot season, and in all these con- 
veniences, once classed as luxuries 
but so classed no longer, the 
people in the city in this twentieth 
century have nothing on_ the 
country. 

If an inventory were to be taken 
of the contents of the average 
country or farm home it would 
in most cases be ascertained to 
be a reflection of the advertising 
columns of the agricultural press. 

When the farmer praises ad- 
vertising he has special reference 
to the improved reaper, corn 
planter or potato digger he was 
able to buy through having read 
the advertising, and he does not 
take the time to go on and say 
that the profits which the pur- 
chase of this improved machinery 
brought him enabled him to re- 
model his house, install a heating 
and lighting plant, to provide run- 
ning water, which in many cases 
he might have done. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Goes to a Flat Rate of 


Forty Cents a Line 





September first. This rate in a 
semi-monthly with 100,000 circu- 
lation, is a proposition that no ad- 
vertiser can afford to overlook when 
making up his list. FARM, 
STOCK AND HOME aircula- 
Will pass Post 


Office Department inspection. It 


tion is right. 


is edited, printed and mailed from 
Minneapolis. It is not a New 


England paper masquerading as a 


Northwestern publication. 
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As the rural population grows 
in prosperity and in telligence it 
will demand a larger share of the 
material things that go to make 
life more comfortable and more 
luxurious. Hitherte the principal 
demand of the farmer has been 
for mechanical inventions that 
would expedite his work and re- 
lieve him from some of the drudg- 
ery inseparable from his calling. 
Much has been done to meet these 
demands, but we are only on the 
threshold of improvements in this 
direction. Inventors are busy 
while we sleep and nearly every 
day sees a new device intended to 
lighten labor. In the meantime 
the farmer and his family are de- 
manding a share of the good 
things of life that have been 
hitherto denied them. The Iux- 
uries of one generation become 
the necessities of the next. A 
thousand things which have 
hitherto been considered unattain- 
able in rural life are bound to 
become as familiar as the sewing 
machine and the separator now 
are. As wealth increases the 
standard of living is raised, and 
the demand for the best there is 
becomes insistent, not only with 
respect to the more material 
things, but also as to art, books 
and all that goes to please and 
stimulate the intellect. 

The medium between manu- 
facturers and merchants and the 
rural population is and must con- 
tinue to be advertising, and I 
think it has also been made clear 
that only such mediums of ad- 
vertising as back up the claims 
made with respect to the wares 
offered and stand for fair play 
for the farmer in their advertising 
columns appeal to the man at the 
plow. Irresponsible advertise- 
ments and irresponsible publica- 
tions are set down in the same 
category. A Missouri farmer thus 
hits the nail on the head when he 
writes: “Advertising is the whole 
show. Of course, the advertisers 
have to make good or they will 
soon collapse. I have bought al- 
most everything by mail from a 
road mare and a bull to pigs, and 
I saved and got a good article 
every time. Have never been 
bitten yet.” 


INK 


Here, you see, lurks the fe ing 
that advertising is still just a ‘ittle 
risky and that the day may come 
when he will be taken in. The 
farmer is not close-fisted; on the 
contrary, he is a generous sperder 
when he finds the things he needs, 
but all who come to him with 
their wares must first obtain and 
merit his confidence before they 
can hope to do business with !:; 
Under these conditions the 
is limitless. 

The children of the farmer of 
the twentieth century are heirs to 
a rich heritage. Better schools, 
closely following better conditions 
of living, are rapidly changing 
the mental attitude of rural life. 
It is no longer possible to pick out 
a successful country man by the 
cut of his clothes or by his 1 
ner. In all essentials he is a 
citizen of the world. His sons 
and daughters go to college, they 
familiarize themselves with the 


work of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations and they have a true 
appreciation of life’s values 


—_———_+o+—__ —_ 


WANT THEIR . SALESMEN- TO 
HAVE ADVERTISING INSTINCT 


Our advertising men at the agencie 
have a big responsibility. Upon t 
rests the duty of carrying out, in actu 
— operations, our advertising 


“They should be keenly alert to trade 
conditions, perfectly familiar with their 
own territory, ready to co-operate 
blockmen, willing to take orders fror 
their general agent, and at the same 
time able to lay out a campaign, carry 
it through, and, if need be, give orders 
themselves. 

There is a vital necessity for each man 
possessing, first, the instinct for adver- 
tising, and second, the instinct for 
selling. 

They need not have had years of 
experience as actual salesmen, nor nee 
they have been trained in the de 
of advertising. Valuable as th’s tr 
ing is to them, if they are fort 
enough to have had it, it is the inst 
which counts, and a practical app! 
tion of either the instinct for adv 
ing or the instinct for selling mean 
bigger business; while a combination 
the two ‘s invincible, not only in n 
ing the company grow, but in win 
for the possessor thereof the ¢ 
looking roll-top desk upon whicn 
rest his feet, the black cheroot w! 
with to inspire his mental activites, 
and the glass office toward which his 
ambition’s eye has been wont to turn.— 
‘Harvester World,” Internat I 
Harvester Company, Chicago. 
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Don’t Waste Your 
Effort 


gq HAMPTON-COLUMBIAN subscribers 
and their families are an audience of more 
than average intelligence and have wants 
that correspond to that intelligence. Besides 
being intelligent enough to want things, they 
are prosperous enough to buy them. 


Q Wants and Money—Just the combination 
you need. Have you the goods to fill the 
wants and take the money? 


q Your ‘‘ad” talking to the purchasing agents 
of 2,000,000 well-to-do consumers in the homes 
of the HAMPTON-COLUMBIAN readers will 
bring responses which will gratify you. Other 
advertisers have proved this. You will find 
their advertising in HAMPTON-COLUMBIAN 


right along. 


There is no waste advertising in 


Hampton-Columbian 


550,000 Circulation—$400 per page 
(73c per page per thousand) 


October forms close September 2d 
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The Awakening to the Value 


Is Shown by the Reproduction Below of an Editorial fom CA 





This editorial was not written by any farm paper ppblisher 
to show the candy trade a profitable but neglected mageet. Ar 





— 


Farmers Eat Can 


Have you ever stopped to think what a large portion of To tl 
your candy goes to the farms of this country? lication 


Has it ever occurred to you that a man who can spend } 'Om4l™ 
three thousand dollars or more for a threshing rig, the same him tha 
for an automobile, whose wife wears silk dresses and Paris At 
hats, and whose daughter completes her education at an candies 
Eastern finishing school, very likely spends some money on | ™YOTOU" 
sweets ? . probabl 

rest of 1 

Have you ever paused to ask yourself: “Am I getting my ] to as f 
share of the farmers’ candy trade?” Not the trade in| (ther 
French mix or stick candy, but in the best chocolates and 
other high grade goods? 





reach tl 
under-cl 

You are, or at least some of you are, spending thou- | etc. are 
sands of great big silver dollars every year advertising the | tion of 
superiorities of your finest candies in magazines and news- | candy a 
papers all over the country, but you are neglecting a most Why 
important medium for reaching the farmer. Farmers, not- | tising ¢ 
withstanding the tremendous migration from the farms to — tended 


the cities, still comprise about half our population, and it dict th 
can be safely said that each one takes at least one farm | farm pi 
paper. small ir 





Orange Judd Weeklies: 


925,000 Sworn Circul 


Those leaders of the farm press, are used by the most widely known, successful adverti 
buy not only agricultural tools and necessities, but luxuries. They have proved our s 
marked goods by name of their dealers, That is why we have so many general 2 





Write for names and testimonials of general advertisers who have fot 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY ' 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City 1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 335 Palac 
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: Value of the Farmers’ Trade 


‘torial fon CANDY NEWS, a Leading Candy Trade Journal 


paper p§blisher, nor in the interests of farm papers—but solely 
cted mafket. Are you neglecting the farmers’ trade? 





— 


, C d Do They Eat Yours P) 
—Uan If Not, WHY NOT ! 
ottion of } To th farmer, his weekly, semi-weekly or monthly pub- 
lication is more important than any one of the great na- 


an spend | nal monthlies or weeklies. it 16 of more importance to 
the same | him than the other magazines are to the city man. 

nd Paris} At, certain seasons, and tk-> ones in which high grade 
‘nat an} candies are easiest handled and sold, the farmer is an om- 
noney on | Bivorous reader and an equally omnivorous buyer. He 


probably eats more candy and other luxuries than all the 
; rest of the community put together, and he has the money 
tting my | to pay for it. 

trade in Other industries are taking advantage of media to 
ates and | reach the farmers. Automobiles, cameras, watches, fancy 
under-clothing, cut glass, typewriters, soft drinks, guns, etc., 
ng thou- | etc. are all advertised in farm papers, but careful investiga- 
ising the | tion of many of the leading papers fails to disclose a single 
nd news- | candy ad. 

y a most Why not, therefore, add the farm paper to your adver- 
ers, not- | tising campaign? If you do, while this article is not in- 
farms to tended to boost farm paper advertising, we venture to pre- 
1, and it dict that a properly conducted advertising campaign in 
ne farm | farm publications will yield a handsome return on a very 
small investment.—Candy Neus. 





} 





Watneste seca’ BAN J 


lies and F arm and Home 


Circulation Each Issue 


























successful advertisers of home commodities and luxuries, who have proved our readers 
ave proved our subscribers not only buy direct by mail, but demand advertised, trade- 
> many general advertisers—whom you would expect to find using magazines only. 


; who have found Orange Judd Weeklies and Farm and Home profitable 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


335 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 1-57 W. Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
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YOU CAN TALK TO 


ALL CLASSES—— 
ALL THE cies 
ALL THE TIME 


only by using 


Street Car Advertising 


“THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS” 


And you can talk to ALL the people for LESS 
THAN HALF it will cost you to talk to HALF 
OF THE PEOPLE any other way, or all 
other ways combined. We mean JUST THAT. 


ie Read it again—analyze it! 


Street Car Advertising is SUPREME as the 
most ECONOMICAL and most EFFECTIVE ‘* 
National Advertising Service. 





We represent, exclusively, the Street Car service in more than 
three-fourths of the cities and towns inthe United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philipp:ne Islands and Brazil. We 
pian and furnish every requisite of the largest and smallest 
advertising campaigns 











Street Railways Advertising Company 


LARGEST ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


WESTERN OFFICE: HOME OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST: 
First National Bank Bldg. Flatiron Building California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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[THE AGENCY HOUSE 
ORGAN UNETHICAL? 





JUESTION, “ARE ADVERTISING 
NTS JUSTIFIED IN PUBLISHING 
SE ORGANS OR NEWSPAPER 
R!CTORIES?” IS ANSWERED IN 
it AFFIRMATIVE, PROVIDED IT IS 


ALL DONE OPEN AND ABOVE BOARD 


L TROUBLE AND GROUND FOR 
RI: 1CISM COMES FROM’ SECRET 
E! HODS AND UNDERSTANDINGS— 
)RTION OF BOSTON ADDRESS 





By John Lee Mahin, 


lent, Mahin Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


“Are Agents Justified in Pub- 
shine House Organs or News- 
aper Directories?” 


This . topic 
signed to me by my good 


friend, Mr. Frank Presbrey. If 
intended to hand me a lemon, 
hall retaliate by attempting to 


him some good lemonade. 
had asked me to cover the 
‘How Successfully to Pub- 
n Advertising Data Book,” 
\dvertising Magazine,” “An 
ertising Agency House Or- 
and an Advertising Direc- 
.” I could at least have spoken 


om experience. 


Vf 


thin’s Magazine, after a com- 
tively brief but really success- 
existence, was finally discon- 
|, because I became con- 
that the publishing of a 


cessful advertising trade paper 


. business entirely separate 
distinct from an advertising 
% 


he fact seems clearly demon- 


ated to-day that the really suc- 


ful trade papers, from the 


ulers’ standpoint, are not asso- 
ted with any 


advertising 
‘y. I refer particularly to 
ERS INK and Advertising 
Selli 

etiineg, 


‘oth of them are covering the 


ibly and acceptably, and one 


the reasons why I hope the Ma- 


\dvertising Company will 
to much larger proportions 
it such growth will justify 
irgely increasing advertising 
we buy in them, which we 
’ pays us well. 
newspaper annual of N. W. 


Ayer & Son certainly covers a 
field of great usefulness and value. 
I question whether it could be 
successfully published except by 
a large advertising agency organi- 
zation. 

We buy it, use it, and I know of 
nothing that can take its place. 

The Mahin Advertising Data 
Book naturally grew like “Topsy.” 
We wanted the information it 
contains assembled in convenient 
form for our customers and our- 
selves. We had our desks loaded 
with voluminous and cumbersome 
data, and had to carry a big grip 
full of papers when we traveled. 

We realized that all this data 
could be briefed and put into a 
small book and much time saved 
for us, our customers and the 
space owners. 

Our first book contained no ad- 
vertisements but our own. We 
gave the data books away then, 
but found that, while people ac- 
cepted copies, they valued the 
book, according to habit, at just 
about what it cost them—nothing. 
To illustrate this point: 

One of our young men, in call- 
ing on a very large national ad- 
vertiser, was asked for some data 
on billposting. 

The representative promptly 
took the little Data Book out of 
his vest pocket, and gave the ad- 
vertiser the exact information de- 
sired. 

The advertiser expressed his 
surprise, and, reaching into a 
pigeonhole in his desk, took out a 
duplicate copy of the Data Book, 
and said: 

“Mahin sent me one of these 
books several months ago, but I 
did not know it had that matter 
in it. I have wanted the informa- 
tion for some time, but did not 
want to ask for it in a way that 
would reveal to solicitors or my 
own competitors that we were 
thinking about it.” 

We decided that space in a book 
used for an entire year was worth 
two cents a page per copy per year 
to producers of advertising space, 
and that the book itself would be 
more valuable if it contained ad- 
vertisements that reflected the 
spirit of the book. 

I am glad to attend a meeting 
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of this kind, where we talk so 
freely and frankly about reforms 
needed in the advertising business. 
The possibilities for secret under- 
standings, rebates and differen- 
tials in the advertising field are 
manifold. 

Where there is secrecy and sub- 
terfuge, there is always a possibil- 
ity of hidden irregularity. An 
irregularity in practice does now 
and again come to the top; and, 
when an irregularity does come to 
light in the conduct of a man or 
an organization given to secretive, 
and consequently doubtful, prac- 
tices, it is a safe assumption that 
many more unfair deeds are suc- 
cessfully covered up by them than 
the few that reach the daylight. 

On the other hand, anything a 
man does openly, candidly, mak- 
ing known his aims, his purposes 
and his methods to all the world, 
cannot be far wrong, or it will not 
endure. This is also true of the 
acts of an organization. 

I do want to protest against the 
pessimistic demagogue who will 
burn down a barn to burn a rat, 
or who will denounce the weak- 
nesses of others as a means of 
diverting attention from his own 
shortcomings. 

While I think the conditions in 
the advertising’ field are better 
than the conditions in many other 
forms of business, yet reforms are 
certainly needed, and thorough 
publicity is, in my judgment, the 
most efficient purifying agent that 
can be applied to evils wherever 
they exist in our complex social, 
business and civic life. 

Deeply involved in the topic as- 
signed to me is a question of the 
most far-reaching importance. It 
is the defining of the term adver- 
tising agent. 

What is an advertising agent? 
Do you know any two men en- 
gaged in the business, which each 
calls an advertising agency, who 
agree upon its scope, its functions 
and what its relations should be 
with customers and space owners? 

There is the type of old adver- 
tising agent who directly and 
avowedly represents the publisher. 

Who shall say such an agent is 
not justified in doing as he pleases 
as long as his understanding with 


INK 


his customer is frankly that f se. 
curing his pay from the pul. isher 
and not from the advertiser 

Then there is another tye of 
agent who is neither one thir ~ nor 
the other, who gravitates ba: < and 
forth between the publishe: and 
the advertiser on a standar:. that 
is ethically and fundameutally 
wrong. 

This agent is in a trying posi- 
tion. He solicits large coimis- 
sions from the publisher up«n the 
theory that he is going to send the 
publisher more business. Thien he 
promptly nullifies his position by 
promising his customer not to be 
influenced by larger commissions, 
because he rebates the commis- 
sions to his customer and charges 
him a fixed percentage on the net 

I simply cannot answer the 
question, “Is an agent of this type 
justified in publishing a house or- 
gan or a directory?” because | 
cannot figure out wherein he is 
justified in even existing. 

Then there is a third type of 
agent. He sells service to his cus- 
tomers. He offers his counsel, his 
buying power, his copy-writing 
ability and his- powers to co-oper- 
ate in sales planning and execu 
tion and charges a fee for this 
service. 

He cannot accept any commis- 
sions from publishers or space 
owners, but he can frankly claim 
and prove that his customers are 
entitled to the lowest net rates be- 
cause the space owner secures 
their business and has it steadily 
maintained under conditions 
which cost him less than any other 
system. 

This type of agent can sell his 
service to any one he chooses so 
long as he keeps faith with his 
customers 

He can issue a newspaper direc- 
tory and a house organ and sell 
space in them, because the whole 
transaction is straightforward and 
open. 

There ‘is 
among advertisers 
read at their leisure 
planned points in a monthly 
organ, or study at their c 
ience dizested data in a directory, 
rather than to be continually sub- 
jected to the importunings and in 


a growing tendency 
to pri fer to 
carefully 
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Safeguard Your Horses \ 
By Using Electric Light 


tbe most convesient also the most attractive, Furnishes instant light wi 
wanted in stall or haylott—by the quick twitch of a switch. Is very inexpensive 


produce with a 
General Electric 
G Ji El tri G ti Ss t 
| which cam furnish light for the eotire farm premises, including house—and also 
| e farm machines as well. No other form of power 
» 00 efficient or so easily distributed. These sets are thoroughly substantial and 
dependable. They are mage for those who can alford the best asd who demand 
eficiency above everything else. No Corliss engine or superb locomotive is more 
carefully of reliably constructed. Every part is designed and built complete in 
General Electric shops. The geserator is driven by the General Electric 
y 
are no belts—the ‘‘straght-line” direct drive principle alone being esed. 
Write to our Country Home Department 
for complete information. 


The General Electric Co. 
Lergest Exsctrical Mamafactarers tn the World. 
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One of a series of advertisements designed and placed 
by this agency. About a dozen high grade.accounts are 
being personally handled by the three members of our 
hrm, one of whom is a practical merchandising man of 
fifteen years’ retail and wholesale experience. Sincere, 
businesslike service afforded. Correspondence invited. 


BENSON @ EASTON, Corn Exchange Bank Building, CHICAGO 
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convenient calls of personal sales- 
men. 

Advertisers know that personal 
salesmanship must be paid for out 
of the money they pay for adver- 
tising space. The publishers’ and 
space owners’ representatives who 
carry the advertiser valuable 
ideas, which he can use in his 
sales work, perform for the adver- 
tiser a valuable service. 

It is this type of representative 
who realizes that his own services 
can be increased in value to him- 
self and his publication and the 
cost minimized to the advertiser 
by giving the widest possible ex- 
pression to such ideas through the 
printed page. 

Referring to the classification 
of the three different kinds of ad- 
vertising agents, I may say that I 
do not see how it is possible for 
one advertising agent’s organiza- 
tion to comprehend in its member- 
ship all three kinds. 

The resolution adopted at the 
meeting contained the word “rec- 
o2nized.” J would not join an ad- 
vertising agency organization that 
did not at first determine what 
the functions of an advertising 
agency really are, and which did 
not refuse to accept a standard of 
recognition other than its own 
criterion. 

To respond directly to the ques- 
tion assigned me, “Are Agents 
Justified in Publishing House Or- 
gans or Newspaper Directories?” 
I say, “Yes,” with the following 
conditions and reasons governing 
my decision: 

f to properly conduct an adver- 
tising agency is to conduct a busi- 
ness that has a distinct function 
and a well-defined position in the 
business world in the same sense 
that the manufacturer who pro- 
duces your shoes and mine, our 
hats, our coats, or prepares for the 
market the delicacies that grace 
our tables, has a distinct position 
and performs a necessary and rec- 
ognized service—and I think most 
of us here to-day will maintain 
that an advertising agency is a 
distinct business institution—then 
an advertising agency is justified 
in publishing a house organ or a 
directory as much as any manu- 
facturer or wholesaler. 


An advertising agent wan's to 
sell a highly organized, specia'ized, 
assisting service to people wh mit 
will benefit. He issues a hou-. or- 
gan. Is there any reason wi) he 
should not? I say there is mone, 


absolutely none, and there no 
reason why he should not se.) ad- 
vertising space in his house organ 
or directory, or both, if such pub- 


lications are handled in the sam 
frank, open, straightforward \nan- 
ner in which we handle the J/ «hin 
Messenger and the ‘Mahin \d- 
vertising Data Book,’ the two 


fundamentals of our criterion be- 
ing: 

First: To sell space in these 
publications for cash absolutely on 
its merits, with no other consid- 


eration whatever between us and 
the purchaser, in the same way 
that a high-class standard maga- 
zine sells space. 

Second: To not allow ourselves, 
in advising our regular customers 
to be influenced in any way by the 
fact that a space owner does or 
does not buy space in the \/es- 
senger or Data Book. 

We do not seek to pose as en- 
thusiasts who are so high-minded 
that we cannot err. There are the 
elements of self-preservation and 
self-advancement existing in our 
system, 

It is manifestly to our interest 
to advise our customers to the 
best of our ability, so that their 
accounts may grow and become 
more valuable. 

Further than this, our methods 
of dealing are so frank and open 
that, if we did allow ourselves 
to become prejudiced in favor of 
the space owners who buy space 
in the Messenger and Data Book, 
our customers (who are at al 
times familiar with those two p 
lications and the ices Sabaacets 
therein) would realize it and re- 
sent it; and such an irregularity 
on our part could not, as I 
said before, endure under the light 
of the publicity which our stand- 
ard of doing business insures will 
be given our acts all the time. 


——~ e- > —__—_——_ 


Fletcher B. Morgan, of Knox 
Tenn., has become advertisis ng man 
ager of M. B. Arnheim & Co., of that 
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ALSO FOR PRINTED MAT- 
TER 


w scheme against the price- 
has been suggested by an ar- 
ral authority. Everybody is 
f the injury and detriment to 
work caused by unduly low bids 
resulting skimping. 
ew suggestion is to award the 
to the man just above the 
dder. 
xample: Out of three bids on 
tract of $200, $225 and $250, 
tract would go to the $225 
Handshake, Genuine Bangor 


++ — 
NTENSIVE SELLING 


salesmanship is based upon 
nal principle not to induce 
unless the buyer benefits by it. 
radically different from the 
ol of “a sale, dead or alive,” 
s strated by a book agent. He 
ed a man sitting on his porch. 
children will certainly appre- 
s book.” 
n’t read, and haven’t any chil- 
was the snarling answer. 
probably your wife would be 
with it,’? said the book agent. 
ve no wife. Nobody but myself 


cat,” thundered the man, 
” was the undismayed reply, 
you ever want a good, heavy 
throw at the cat just to ease 
fee —, ’—Handshake, 
ate Co. 


Genuine 
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BISCUIT ADVANCE 


NATIONAL 


The gross business of the National 
Biscuit Company for the first six months 
of its fiscal year, the period from 
February 1 to July 31, showed a gain 
of slightly better than eight per cent 
over the same period a year ago. 
For the full year this would mean 
total sales of very nearly $49,000,000. 

A gross gain otf eight per cent for 
the current year would contrast with 
a six per cent gain in the 1910 period 
and would mean the largest actual 
increase of any fiscal year since organ- 
ization. 

One reason why National Biscuit 
sales have jumped so this year has 
been the unusually hot summer. Hot 
weather has a more stimulating effect 
upon consumption of National Biscuit 
products than any other single factor. 

The use of crackers and fancy biscuit 
products in the warm months is much 
greater than at any other season of the 
year, despite the fact that the company 
has devoted no little energy to creat- 
ing seasonal goods that will offset 
fluctuations in demand from one line 
to another. 

The last two years have been par- 
ticularly satisfactory to National Bis- 
cuit directors because they have shown 
the ability to get a growth in business 
larger than that of competition. Some 
few years ago there was a period when 
competition appeared to be gaining on 
the company. Now the reverse is 
true.—Boston News Bureau. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS THAT 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


BACKING UP EDUCATIVE ADVERTIS- 
ING WITH ACTUAL SHOWING OF 
GOODS—-PHYSICAL DEMONSTRATION 
ACTS QUICKLY—SHOP SHOWS AND 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE WORK IN _ BRI- 
TAIN 


(Special Correspondence) 


Ciun House, Lonpon, Enc. 
August 9, IQII. 


Where it is necessary to ac- 
quaint the public with a new 
thing, or to introduce a new com- 
modity in competition with mer- 
chandise that is already favorably 
known, the advertiser is confront- 
ed with certain problems which 
have something in common. In 
the one case he has to educate 
people in a new idea. In the other 
case he has to convince people 
that a new thing is better than 
or equal to an old one. 

There are many articles of 
commerce whose quality cannot 
be made manifest in print, or even 
assayed by simple _ inspection. 
They have to be tried. In such 
cases,- the distance between the 
producer and the seller can be 
shortened if instead of a printed 
description of the goods or a ecas- 
ual inspection of them in shops, 
an actual experiment can be ar- 
ranged. This experiment is some- 
times contrived by giving away 
samples. But the difficulty about 
samples is that they are not al- 
ways tried, and if tried are not 
always tried properly. If I bring 
out a new kind of coffee which 
requires special cooking, my sam- 
ples may be cooked in the old 
way, and may consequently fail 
to give satisfaction. This is the 


sort of difficulty which demon- , 


strations have been invented to 
remedy. 

The simplest sort of demonstra- 
tions are those made in retail 
shops. There is no need to de- 
scribe the procedure: everyone 
knows it. A year or two ago, a 
new cocoa, known as G. B. Choc- 
olate, was put on the market here. 
This was a cocoa which did not 
require any boiling. You simply 


INK 


had to put a spoonful of it in q 
cup, pour on hot water (it need 
not even be boiling water), and 
stir. And the cocoa was ex ¢ed- 
ingly good, its peculiar solu ility 
being the result of the fact that it 
was a pure whole cocoa, 1:t an 
essence or extract. It was, in 
fact, really chocolate. Although 
this has been very little alver- 
tised, it has a considerable sale, 
and the sale was created with no 
more complicated a demonstra- 
tion apparatus than a hot water 
urn and an outfit of cups and sau- 
cers. Customers at grocery shops 
were given a cup of cocoa, and 
the demonstration paid for itself 
by making direct sales and get- 
ting an immense effect from a 
very small amount of newspaper 
advertising. 

In this country, gas is supplied 
to houses more often by a pri- 
vate company having a franchise 
from the municipalities than by 
the municipality itself, although 
some towns own their own gas 
works. With electricity coming 
in as.an illuminant far more con- 
venient than and_ superior in 
every way to gas, the gas compa- 
nics have for a long time been up 
against a bad problem affecting 
their future. Incandescent man- 
tles, getting more light with less 
gas, have further reduced their 
chances of selling gas. 

The gas companies have met 
the competition by demonstra- 
tions. At present electricity for 
cooking purposes is little used in 
this country, and electric heating 
contrivances are, in their con- 
sumption of current, so much 
more costly, both for warming 
rooms and for cooking, than gas 
contrivances in their consumption 
of gas, that there was a good 
story in favor of gas stoves and 
gas cooking. Consequently, ever 
since electric light began to be a 
practical factor in the situation, 
many gas companies have given 
free cookery lectures. Ladies 
have gone from place to place and 
lectured to demonstrate gas cook- 
ery. At the same time, showing 
a broad-minded spirit, many gas 
companies have employed repre- 
sentatives to demonstrate ‘rom 
house to house the economy ol 
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The Only Way to 
Reach the Million Homes in 
Eastern Canada 


through these Maritime Dailies, with their wide-spreading 
culations, reaching all parts of the three Maritime Provinces 
ry day. Look up the facts. We doubt if you can find an- 
er section of the continent with such a large market for your 
ids, that can be developed through so few mediums at so 
all an expense. Get rates from any good agency and more 
ts from any of the following: 





To successfully cover the Eastern Provinces. 
To get your message to — some’ homes. 
To keep pace with Eastern developments. 


USE 


at. THE GLEANER 22itse”, 


FREDERICTON, N. B. 


t draws its business from two hundred thousand people. The Gleaner | 


s in a field by itself. 
Write us, we’ll give you any information you require. 








In St. John, N.B., Nova Scotia 


THE DAILY has a population of half a mil- 

lion prosperous, intelligent 

TELEGRAPH people—thirty towns and two 

cities. Over 10,000 tourists from 

is the recognized result-producer | [. S. come through one port 

—having a larger circulation, alone. More than one-fourth of 

both quantity and quality, than its homes reached regularly by 
any other two morning papers the 

published in New Brunswick. 


“At every breakfast table in the HALIFAX HERALD 
province” the Telegraph will | 
explain your goods to | and MAIL 
Over 11,000 Daily Subscribers Cover the province every day. 


(say 50,000 people) | Pre-eminent in a city whose 
Let us tell you more about our- | people own $25,000,000 bank 
selves and this part of the coun- | stock in Canada. The HERALD 
try. Any assistance we can | and MAIL are in “a = b 
render in getting your goods | themselves” —a ~~, ou 
placed will be given for the | should cultivate. 
asking. 4 mailed | cover that field THOROUGHES 
Rate card mailed on request. Sworn Circulation Dec., 1910 
TELEGRAPH PUBLISHING Average 20,292 Daily 
COMPANY, Write for other important facts 
St. John, N, B. and rate card. 





Moncton, N. B., SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA 


One of the most prosperous comm uni- 





is the “Hub of the Maritime ties in America and fast becoming the 
Provinces and the railway BIRMINGHAM and PITTSBURG of 
metropolis of Eastern Canada. Canada 


On the main line of three trans- | 


continental railways. | The Sydney Daily POST 
The Daily TIMES with a sworn circulation of 6,787 daily, 


circulates among a large wage earning 


dominates the field and has the and free spendin; people. 
largest circulation of any paper Rates on application to Publishers or 
in the territory. Advertising to any recogni-ed Agency in Canada or 


rates from any good Agency. | the United states. 
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wooden tub was a hardship. 


The daily bath in the porcelain-lined 
tub is a pleasure. 

We have not become 
any cleaner, but we 
have become more 
susceptible to the 
kind of advertising 
which educates, as 
illustrated by the 
columns of 


The 


Butterick an 


Advertising Manager 
Butterick Building, New Y: Kg 


I’. H. RALSTEN, Western Adv. Manager 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 





incandescent mantles for |! ~hting 
purposes. They reduce t! con- 
sumption of gas, but they stave 
off the inevitable disapp: .rance 


| of gas as an illuminating m: diym 


3rown & Polson, the oldest 


| manufacturers in this coun ry of 
| cornstarch, have also used cook- 
| ery lectures with great cffect 
| Cornstarch in this country is called 
| “corn-flour,’” and the name was 
| first given to it by Brown & Pol- 
| son, who at one time held a pat- 
| ent, so that their corn-fivur is 
The Saturday night bath in the | 


still known as Brown & Fu lson’s 
“Patent” Corn-flour. They also 
make a baking powder called 
Paisley Flour, and a staff «/ lady 
lecturers went through the coun- 
try giving cookery lectures with 
demonstrations. The demonstra- 
tions paid for themselves in the 
increase of local consumption, 
wherever the lectures were held 

A long time ago, when canned 


| meat was first introduced into 
| this country from Australia (this 


was before American canned 
meats had any foothold here. and 
perhaps before they were made 
at all), these Australian canned 
meats were introduced by lectures 


,; and demonstrations. They were 
| also introduced through restau- 


rants. Soups in cans were a fea- 


| ture of the business, and the im- 
| porters induced restaurant keep- 
| ers to let them install, a tempo- 
| rary stove where canned soups 


were heated and served to cus- 


| tomers, the customers paying the 


restaurant keeper for the soup 


| and the restaurant keeper paying 


the importer. These demonstra- 


| tions paid for themselves, and 
| also introduced into this country 
| the canned soup idea. This is 
| very ancient history. but the res- 
| taurant as a demonstration place 


still plays a considerable nart in 


| the sale of many household com- 
-| modities. 


This is not a demonstration 


| that pays for itself by a long way. 
| The astute restaurant man knows 
| that if he carries and serves a 
| new product, he is helping the 
| advertiser of it, and consequently 
| he will make an advertiser pav 
| nretty heavily for the advantage 


In most English restaurants, ex- 


‘ cept of the first order, you will 


find 
made 
the nc 
the S 
propri 
It 18 
inent 
adver 
avoid 
to st 
[he « 
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find mustard cruet, neatly 
made in silver and cut glass, with 
of a mustard on it, and 
the sane with proprietary salt, 
propriciary sauces, and the like. 
sible by sufficiently prom- | 


gee 
the ni 


it 18 


l-known 


sufficiently persevering 
ng to make it almost un- 
for a restaurant keeper 
an advertised product. 
nd of the public has got 
‘uts and Quaker Oats 
breakfast-table menu of 
many British hotels 
ut pay. Worcestershire 
irvey’s Sauce, Burgess’s 
Sauce, Brand’s A-] 
nd similarly old-estab- 
ducts, have to be kept 
irant keepers whether 
it or not. Similarly 
ss ale, Hennessy’s bran- 
better-known brands of 
ne, and the like. But un- 
roduct is very intimately 
) the public, proprietors 
e to supply restaurant 
ree, or else have to pay 
cll for the privilege of 
heir goods served. 
ustration from house to 
a method which would 
the face of it be expected 
very successful in a con- 
country like this. But 
ing demonstrated has real 
the method seems to 
\ year or two ago, a new 
was introduced in the 
little tablets. The name 
Ivelcon, and the people 
‘ought it out are the pro- 
of a very successful 
known as St. Ivel Cheese. 
a soft cheese like Cam- 
but with the flavor of 
lar cheese. The new beef- 
blets were helped through 
fact that they came from a 
concern: but they 
ilso helped by their novelty 
rm, a little tin box holding 
igh tablets to make several 
of beef-tea. The demon- 
rs called at houses and ex- 
1 the Ivelcon tablets. Where 
e, they got the woman of 
use to bring a kettle of hot 
and they then made her a 
i heef-tea. Tf she wanted to 
Ivelcon, they would take 
rder to her own grocer. and 


1] 





From the standpoint of the 
general advertiser, Binghamton, 
N. Y., has become fixed and list- 
ed as a “one paper town.” 

singhamton and connected sub- 
urbs, with their 70,000 people and 
14,000 homes, and its tributary 
districts of over 250,000 people, 
do not differ from other highly 
prosperous communities so much. 

It’s that “one paper,” splendid, 
complete, 


THE 
BINGHAMTON 
PRESS 


itself, that has created and main- 
tains that condition. 


It is the ideal situation and the 


ideal medium of the wise adver- 





tising man. 
Ask any experienced publicity 
buyer to put in words his ideal 





and his statement will describe 
THE_ BINGHAMTON _ PRESS 
and the wav _ it the 
BINGHAMTON field. 

You caw spend more money in 
Binghamton, but you can’t buy 
more service, 

The home in Binghamton that 
doesn't get THE BINGHAM- 
TON PRESS, a big advertiser 
recently said, “wasn’t worth 
while.” 

The rate is based on 22,000 
daily, but the real figures are over 
25 000. 








covers 





THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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THE 
FARMERS 
VOICE 


The personal influence exer- 
cised by The Farmers Voice with 
its subscribers arises from two 
causes. Its guarantee of the re- 
liability of the advertisers who 
use its columns gives its readers 
confidence. The question of the 
advertisers’ responsibility does 
not trouble them. They have 
learned that the publishers of 
The Farmers Voice protect them 
by excluding from their columns 
all unreliable advertisers. The 
other cause of its great influence 
with its readers is due to the Ad- 
visory Board to its editorial staff. 
One Hundred and Seventy-seven 
successful farmers located at 
different points throughout its 
field tell through The Farmers 
Voice their successful methods. 
All these farmers are well-known 
in their respective localities, and 
in many instances, far and wide, 
as successful practical farmers 
and sound thinkers. All but a 
few of the readers of The Farm- 
ers Voice have a personal -ac- 
quaintance with one or more of 
this Advisory Board. This per- 
sonal acquaintance with the men 
who speak through The Farmers 
Voice causes its readers to feel 
a degree of interest in their pa- 
per not enjoyed by other farm 
papers. The Farmers Voice is 
the voice of successful farmers 
telling other farmers the meth- 
ods that will bring larger crops, 
make farm labor easier, and 
farm life more enjoyable. 

Would not such a publication, 
circulating as it does over the 
richest agricultural section in the 
Union, interest you as an adver- 
tising proposition? Write us 
for full details. 


The Farmers Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
H. C. Macey, President. 
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have him deliver. the go0cs ang 
collect for them. By this :etho 


a large number of grocers wer 
induced to carry Ivelcon cube 
or tablets in stock, and to shoy 
and advetising 


suitable cards 
matter. 

A London firm of advertising 
agents, Saward, Baker & (Cp, 
have specialized in demonstratiog 
work. They have collecied ; 
corps of refined and _ intelligeng 
ladies and trained them as den.- 
onstrators. This corps is at the 
disposal of anyone who waits t 
make a contract for house-to- 
house demonstration in a single 
town or in various towns al! over 
the country. 

The scheme is a trade organi- 
zation scheme. Saward, Baker & 
Co. employ a force of male sales- 
men. ‘These go into a town and 
enlist the retail merchants. They 
sell them a parcel of goods with 
the promise that half the value 
shall come back in the shape of 
signed orders from people of the 
place. When all the retail mer-§ 
chants have the goods in stock 
the staff of lady demonstrators 
arrives in charge of a manageress 
who supervises their work. In- 
terviews are obtained in about 
60 per cent of the calls, and or- 
ders are got from about half the 
people seen. The order is upon 
the retail merchant who ordina- 
rily supplies the house. At the end 
of a day’s work, the manageress 
sorts out the orders and they are 
conveyed to the retail merchants 
to whom they are addressed, each 
order being signed on a_ form 
carried for the purpose. 

Where a sale is not made, a 
booklet specially prepared and 
printed for the work (an ordi- 
nary booklet will not do) is leit. 
and a favorable story has been 
told. Where the demonstrator 
fails to obtain an interview, she 
tries to leave the book. ie 

This thing is so well organized 
that the demonstration alwavs re- 
covers its cost, and Saward, Ba- 
ker & Co. take their pay in the 
form of a certain percentage on 
the orders obtained from the re- 
tail merchants. The manufactur- 
er of the goods does not have to 
pay anything at all, except this 
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entage. Consequently he can- 
e out of pocket by the dem- 
ation beyond some part of 
st of the goods sold, and in 
n cases the percentage would 
ch as to leave a profit on 
‘st transaction. Of course, 
lepends largely upon the 
rice of the goods. 
beauty of this kind of 
is that it acts so quickly. 
once a good staff of dem- 
tors gets to work, the de- 
is started without any de- 
he demonstration requires 
acked up by suitable news- 
advertising in order to con- 
- the effect. But whereas 
.spaper advertising, unaid- 
demonstration, would re- 

Ul little time to bring paying 
rest the newspaper advertis- 
ing ked by the demonstration, 
sim floods the town with de- 
mand from the first, and the ex- 
pen» of demonstrating is recov- 
ered in the economy on newspa- 
per space. Sometimes it will hap- 
pen ‘hat through some trade con- 
ditiin or through some special 
induccment held out to retail 
merchants by a competitor, the 
mantfacturer of an_ established 

le may find business in a par- 
ticular place falling off. This 
evi! can be remedied promptly 
and economically by demonstra- 
- n. The immense selling-force 

nd a physical demonstration 
of the goods outweighs any prob- 
able inducement given to retailers 
to push a competing product. 

It would be easy to overdo this 
kind of thing, but when it is 
properly worked by specialist, the 
demonstration plan appears to be 
giving excellent and profitable re- 
sults. Tuomas RUSSELL. 


a tO 


WISCONSIN DAILIES MEET 


{he annual meeting of the: Wisconsin 
Daily League, an organization of thir- 
teen daily papers in Wisconsin, outside 
of Milwaukee, was held in Wausau, 
August 16, and the same officers were 
re-elected for another year. They are 
as follows: F, Noyes, president, 

le-Star, Marinette, Wis.; 

rdy, vice- president, Northwestern, 

kosh; H. H. Bliss, secretary and 
surer, Gazette, Janesville. 
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The Southern 
Ruralist 


The most widely cir- 
culated, the most pro- 
gressive, the most 


authoritative farm pa- 
per in the South. 


It Is the Medium 
of the South 


The families in more 
than 125,000 Southern 
farm homes read it. 

They run their farms 
by it, referring to its 
columns for informa- 
tion and following its 
advice. 

They buy by it. Its 
advertising columns are 
a directory of respon- 
sible advertisers whom 
they know are safe to 
patronize. 


Put an ad_ where 
these prosperous far- 
mers and their families 
can see it, and they will 
buy of you. 

That means—in the 
Southern Ruralist. 

For information ad- 
dress the nearest office. 


The Southern Ruralist 


Atlanta, Ga, 
Chicago: TayLtor & BILLINGSLEA, 
1st Nat’l Bank Bld. 


St. Louis, Mo.; <A. D. ae 
38rd Nat’l Bank Bld 


New York City, A. H. Britrnes- 
LEA, 1 Madison Ave. 
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HOW ADVERTISING 
CREASES VALUE TO 
CONSUMER 





ADVANTAGES OF UNIVERSAL ACCESSI- 
BILITY OFTEN VERY GREAT—ADVER- 
TISING INVESTS AN ARTICLE WITH 
APPRECIATION OF ITS MERITS 
WHICH UNDERLIES REAL SATIS- 
FACTION—SO SPEAKER TELLS PUB- 
LICITY CLUB FORUM 





By H. M. Barnes, 
Advertising Manager, Russell-Miller 
Milling Company, Minneapolis. 

Does the buyer of the adver- 
tised article get his -money’s 
worth? I prefer to re-phrase the 
subject and say, “The buyer of a 
wisely advertised article gets 
more for his money than the 
buyer of an unadvertised article.” 
Whether the latter gets his 
money's worth depends upon 
what he expects for his money. 
One who is familiar with adver- 
tismg expects more and is not 
satisned with the mediocre, 

We are led to buy an effectively 
advertised article partly on ac- 
count of its wide distribution. 
You know that once you try and 
like it, you will be able to secure 
it everywhere. “Universal acces- 
sibility,’ then, if you please, is a 
quality peculiar to the advertised 
article and this exclusive quality, 
you must admit, adds to its value. 
Whether the advertising or the 
distribution comes first is imma- 
terial. It is certain that the ad- 
vertising and the wide distribu- 
tion go together. 

Suppose two brands of soap of 
equal quality were manufactured 
in a certain town and were sold 
at identically the same price. In 
the beginning, one would get just 
as much for his money, whether 
he bought one brand or the other. 
One manufacturer, by advertising 
and aggressive selling methods, 
places his goods in practically 
every drug and grocery store in 
every city and village throughout 
the country, so the folks who had 
become accustomed to this manu- 
facturer’s brand were then in a 
position to secure their favorite 
soap wherever they happened to 
want it. The added convenience 


IN- , 


gave them more for their inoney 
than formerly, or more than jn 
buying the unadvertised brand 
The increased output enablcd the 
manufacturer to cut down hs cost 
per cake sufficiently to cover the 
advertising and still receive the 
same returns irom his invesiment 
and so the purchaser received 
more for his money in added con- 
venience. 


Granting, even, that the adver- 
tising had to be charged up to the 
customer and that each bar actu- 


ally cost a half a cent more than 
the unadvertised brand, even then 
it was certainly worth more than 
the extra’ cost for the purchaser 
to be able to always buy the arti- 
cle to which he was accustomed 
wherever he wanted it. 

The Illinois farmer, after mov- 
ing to Colorado, would sc ircely 
know how to do his work unless 
he could get the same kind of im- 
plements and tools that he had 
been using. The first item he no- 
tices in his new local paper is the 
advertisement telling about his 
favorite mowing machine or plow. 
He is not only able to get e. -actly 
what he wants, but he is able to 
buy it cheaper than he could a 
generation ago before advertising 
had accomplished the universal 
distribution of this particular class 
of goods. He gets more, perhaps, 
for his money in buying this kind 
of goods than in buying any 
other. There is no question that 
in buying some advertised articles 
you get more for your money 
than in buying some other similar 
article equally well advertised. 
The element of the value of uni- 
versal accessibility, however, ex- 
ists in either case. 

When an advertised article is 
used with satisfaction in Chicago, 
it is worth a lot to know that 
when one gets to Minneapolis he 
can keep right on using the same 
identical article. It is worth more 
than the advertising costs not to 
be compelled to experiment with 
unfamiliar brands until he finds 
one that exactly fills his require- 
ments. 

It is worth more than the ad- 
vertising costs to know when one 
buys a camera that he can always 
get the proper supplies for it, no 
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matter where he is, camping or, 
hunt.ug. He gets more for his* 
mon, than he could by buying 
the .nadvertised article and suf- 
ferir: the inconvenience of not 
being able to secure supplies when 
a re most needed. 

‘cles that are on sale in a 
Be number of stores are bought 
simu.'aneously by thousands of 
persons. In effect, this amounts 
to cv operative buying, and it is 
gener lly recognized that goods 
can bought more cheaply in 
large quantities than in small 
quant ‘ies. In other words, each 
one v.10 buys the article in ques- 
tion ¢- ts more for his money than 
he can get otherwise and he 
can s cure a favorite article when- 
ever <nd wherever he happens to 
want ‘t, makes the advertised, uni- 
yersally accessible article more 
yalual le, a “better buy.” 

Th properly advertised article 
possesses more value than the 
same article unadvertised or poor- 
ly advertised. That is, the adver- 
tising invests in the article quali- 
ties which add to the satisfaction 
and pleasure and pride of the 
buyer. There may be unadver- 
tised automobiles just as good for 
the money as a certain car I have 
in mind, but I do not know their 
superior qualities as well. It may 
be ion as healthful and pleasant 
and economical to ride in the un- 
advertised car but the manufac- 
turer of this particular advertised 
car has told me that his cars 
would keep my family well; that 
I] could do better work if I drove 
one to my office; that I would not 
have any trouble with it; that | 
would save vacation money, to- 
gether with many other qualities 
of his machine that make me feel 
that I would get more for my 
money by buying that particular 
advertised article. He has suc- 
ceeded in attaching desirable and 
exclusive attributes to his ma- 
chine which make it possible for 
me to get more pleasure and profit 
out of it. I could not possibly get 
as much for my money in any un- 
adi ttised automobile. 

\hen I think of watches, a par- 
tic! ar one stands out far above 
all the others. Its manufacturers 
have succeeded in building up 
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around it an atmosphere of exclu- 
Siveness, superiority and other 
qualities on account ot which 1 
could not be entirely satished with 
any other kind of a timepiece. It 
1 were to buy one | should feel 
that 1 had bought something, a 
lot of things, that other watches 
do not possess—that 1 had got 
more for my money than | could 
by buying a watch whose charac- 
teristics were not well known to 
me. 

1 might recount numberless il- 
lustrations of how manufacturers 
of breakfast foods, fountain pens, 
mattresses, flour and hundreds ot 
other commodities, have created 
in the minds of the people ideals 
which make it possible tor the 
purchasers of these articles to ac- 
tually get more value out of them. 
‘Lhese products are worth more 
than unadvertised products be- 
cause the advertising has invested 
them with a peculiar value. 

Advertising clothes the article 
with its zsthetic qualities so ei- 
fectually that the actual wood, 
iron, gold, wool, cotton or other 
material is lost sight of in con- 
templation of the “condition” that 
may be brought about through the 
possession of the commodity. And 
on this account also the advertised 
article is a “better buy” than the 
unadvertised- one. ‘he one may 
hll an important place in your 
plan of things, may contribute its 
share to your happiness and profit, 
the other is simply so much inani- 
mate materiai. 

The merchant who buys a cash 
register does not buy a drawer in 
which to put his cash, a lot of 
buttons to push, a crank to turn, 
and a number of various size cog- 
wheels. He is led rather to see in 
his mind’s eye the condition of 
order, exactness, knowledge of 
his business and increased profits 
which will come from the intelli- 
gent use of the machine. 

The housewife buys wall cover- 
ings for the conditions that can 
be accomplished with them. Ad- 
vertising makes the effect almost 
as vivid as the finished job itself. 
Advertising enables her to choose 
the condition she desires rather 
than merely one of several pack- 
ages of powdered earth. She gets 
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want it. ihe added convenience get the proper supplies for it, no 
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more for her money by being CONFESSIONS OF A CIRCU- 


given such a choice. 

The buying of a piano is accom- 
panied by visions of happy, profit- 
able family gatherings, or else 
successful careers of children in 
the musical world. Advertising 
gives the musical instrument these 
added characteristics — makes it 
the basis of an altogether desir- 
able situation, a condition not pos- 
sible with the one unadvertised. 

And so if it’s true, and I think 
you must agree that it is, that 
wise and honest advertising makes 
an article universally accessible, 
invests it with distinctive and ex- 
clusive qualities, and enables the 
buyer to choose on account of the 
desired condition the article will 
make possible, then it is pretty 
safe to say that advertising is not 
advertising unless it explains and 
teaches—unless it conveys ideas 
and ideals. Real advertising adds 
to the economic and social wel- 
fare of the commonwealth, and so 
of necessity the advertiséd article 
has added value over the unad- 


vertised. 
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FARM VALUES DOUBLED 





Of marked interest, because of many 
statements made during the Canadian 
reciprocity debate, was the Census Bu- 
reau’s announcement on July 20 of the 
latest general farm statistics of the 
United States, showing that land in 
farms more than doubled in value dur- 
ing the last ten years, having increased 
$15,252,788,000, or 118 per cent. In 
1900-they were valued at $13,051,033,- 
000, and returns of the thirteenth cen- 
sus show they are now worth $28,383,- 


821,000. 
Farm lands, farm buildings, and 
farm implements of the country are 


valued at $35,859,683,000, compared 
with $17,357,425,000 ten years ago. 

The number. of farms in 1910 was 
6,340,120, an increase of 11 per cent 
in 1900. 

Farm implements and machinery, re- 
ported in 1910 as worth $1,261,817,000, 
and ten years previously as worth $749,- 
778,000, show an increase of 68 per 


cent. 
savssiseilplllgbatcaatanirimame 


“UNFAIR COMPETITION” 





Two advertising men from the Mid- 
dle West came down to New York 
after the Boston convention, and like 
good tourists they took the little steam- 
er out to Bedloe’s Island to see the 
Statue of Liberty. When they got up 
near the top, one of them observed the 
verdigris on the bronze lady, and re- 
marked, “I wonder what she is turning 
green about?” The other replied, ‘‘Not 
so many crimes being committed in the 
name. of Liberty—Advertising is getting 


all the business.” 


LATION SPECIALIS1 


IMPORTANCE OF AN_ ADVEK [SER 
KNOWING HOW CIRCULATION: ARE 
SECURED—SOME OF THE THE !NGS 
THAT ARE DONE TO BUILD U! cr.- 
CULATIONS OF QUALITY — P’ BLI- 
CATIONS THAT ARE SENT TO OLD 
SUBSCRIBERS IN SPITE OF RE- 
QUESTS TO STOP IT 


By W. Clement Moore. 

I cannot fully express my con- 
viction of the importance to the 
advertiser of knowing a periodi- 
cal’s real standing among its sub- 
scribers, and its methods 0: se- 
curing circulation. It manifestly 
makes all the difference in the 
world in the advertising value of 
the medium. 

Recently I met a teacher of 
some prominence, and engaged 
him in conversation concerning 
educational papers. He was re- 
ceiving five papers, two of which 
he felt that he must have, one he 
considered fair, and the other two 
he had never subscribed for, and 
had been unable to get them 
stopped from coming to him when 
he requested this several times. 

My interest was aroused suffi- 
ciently to cause me to investigate 
these five papers and find out just 
why these things were so. I 
found that of the two “necessary” 
papers one was a paper which 
contained the work of the best 
writers and was an authority and 
a help, while the other was a 
small local or state paper which 
contained items about places and 
people he knew. This was the 
one of which he said he “read 
every word of every issue.” 

It does not need a very deep 
mind to offer the observation that 
advertising in these two papers 
would be worth more to almost 
any advertiser of educational spe- 
cialties than would a similar space 
at even rates in the two publica- 
tions which were tolerated only 
because it was impossible to keep 
them from being mailed to him. 

It really seems as if some peo- 
ple are born publishers, and some 
have to get their education in the 
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“cu lege of hard knocks.” Many 
of them undertake to float 
sch. mes that are unusually clever 
from the standpoint of “taking 
in’ the subscribers, and which 
wo. 'd make the subscription list 
inc: ase by leaps and bounds. But 
fro.) a standpoint of legality and 
wor as a purely business prop- 
osit on they are frail and un- 
worthy. They would never bring 
ren vals, or be of value to the 
adv: rtiser. 

|).t there are many legitimate 
wa\- of getting subscribers, and 
of uilding up a subscription list 
without bringing such pressure to 
bear that the subscriptions are 
take for any other reasons than 
bec ning acquainted with the 
mer‘is of the paper. 

Every publisher has a_ gold 
mine in the list of names on his 
subscription list. But like all gold 
mincs it is well hidden. Every 
advertiser ought to receive his 
just dividends from the mine if 
matters are properly handled. 

In a former article I quoted a 
letter in which a publisher stated 
that he had over 25,000 faithful 
subscribers, I asked this pub- 
lisher how he managed to secure 
such a good list of reliable adver- 
tisers with such a small subscrip- 
tion list, and he replied that he 
had no difficulty in retaining an 
advertiser .when once secured, as 
the results were geferally very 
satisfactory. You see, the foun- 
dation here was firm and the 
only thing necessary was steady 
growth. There was confidence on 
the part of subscribers, publish- 
ers and advertisers. 

The wide-awake publisher will 
make good use of his faithful 
subscribers—those who are really 
interested in his publication and 
will stand by it. 

In this particular case—a liter- 
ary weekly—I advised the pub- 
lisher to make good use of his 
own paper for one or two modest 
subscription plans 

First, I suggested running an 
ad and coupon somewhat as fol- 
lows in one corner of his paper, 
not in large display nor so that 
the literary value of his paper 

(Continued on page 66) 


This car has no rival—for service 
or economy—in quick delivery 


NEW,ERA Tri-CAR, 








Every day you permit to pass without 
investigating the New Era Tri-Car you 
are denying yourself a possible source of 
saving, new business and increased income. 

We are justified in going still further 
and saying that no other means brings 
quick delivery down to the inexpensive 
level or up to the high efficiency of the 
Tn-Car. 

The Tri-Car will travel more miles in 
the course of a day, and deliver more 
goods, more promptly, and at less cost, 
than two horses and wagons. 

Its load capacity is the equal of that of 
the average one-horse wagon. 

Compare its speed, up to 35 miles an 
hour, with the jogging trot of your swiftest 
delivery horse. 

It is built for quick delivery service— 
built with the same skill and of the same 
fine materials you find in the best auto- 
mobiles. 

It has been proved for more than a 
year in almost every line; even in 
the strenuous work of rushing metro- 
politan newspapers, in quantity, to dis- 
tributing pcints. 

Whether or not you are satisfied with 
your delivery service as now organized, 
get in touch with us and learn more about 
the New Era Tni-Car. 

Use the coupon today. 


THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE CO. 
31 Dale Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Send me your literature. 


THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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should suffer, but just a neat an- 
nouncement: 


IF YOU HAVE SIX FRIENDS 


or six acquaintances who are not sub- 
scribers to but would appreciate 
the kind of reading which we feel sure 
has pleased you, will you kindly send 
us their names and addresses in a letter 
or on a post-card and receive a_beauti- 
ful souvenir booklet from us in pay- 
ment and appreciation ot your trouble? 

We will send each of them a sample 
copy of the ———— and keep a careful 
record of all who subscribe, sending 
you our check for 50c on each as sub- 
scriptions come in. If you can rec- 
ommend more than six do so, and thus 
secure a neat cash remuneration for 
your trouble. If you add a word about 
the good qualities of our publication it 
will help, and you can turn ten sub- 
scribers our way easily, thus netting 
$5.00 for yourself. Send us your list 
to-day. 

The above plan, run for two or 
three issues, was calculated to 
give at least ten thousand names 
of possible new subscribers pe- 
culiarly interested in just his kind 
of publication. This worked very 
well and added a few thousand 
more good reliable subscribers to 
the list. Then we planned te vary 
it and simply ask for a list of ten 
names, giving a little booklet for 
the trouble and closing the mat- 
ter with the old subscriber there. 
The names were then used with 
a proposition of a short time sub- 
scription offer direct, taking care 
to send a sample copy containing 
some of the most fascinating con- 
tinued stories beginning just at 
that time and not completed dur- 
ing the short subscription period. 
This led them to keep on and 
careful editorial work has made 
them regular subscribers. ; 

So this paper grew steadily to 
the 60,000 class which it occupies 
to-day. But of course there were 
other plans, too, and there’s an- 
other point: the wise publisher 
will keep several good subscrip- 
tion plans going all the time. 

In another case, when I took 
hold of the proposition, we 
dropped the “Five Dollars 
Worth of Books for One Dollar, 
or whatever it happened to be, 
and started in almost at the be- 
ginning. The editorial depart- 
ment began to do its best. to 
produce a periodical just a little 
better in some respects than its 
competitors. We offered agents 
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a good commission and started in 
to get actual subscribers on the 
merits of the paper only. We 
issued a series of bulletin >ost- 
cards announcing in advanc: the 
principal articles, stories, et:., to 
be contained in the future for or 
five numbers. About ten :ou- 
sand of these were sent out «very 
month to a list of names very, 
very carefully selected — mainl 
through present subscribers and 
new ones just received. |his 
campaign for three months cost 
about $500 all told and brought 
in nearly a thousand subscribers 
Seems like slow work—yes, but 
other things were doing at the 
same time, and this thousand was 
a good reliable thousand—a pleas- 
ure to the heart of both pullish- 
ers and advertisers. 

Here is a specimen of one of 
the cards: 

HAVE YOU READ IT? 

Everybody will be asking that in a 
few weeks about that most powerful of 
all home-life stories 

RE-UNITED . 
which is to begin in the next issue of 
The and run serially. Be among 
the first to erijoy it. : 

Pin your check or a money or ler t 
this card, sign your name and address 
here, enclose in an envelop, a ma'l 
to us. 

That is one of the ways found 
satisfactory in building up cir- 
culation for a literary weckly 
But there are so many different 
kinds of publications, with such 
different problems before them 
that no particular stunt can be 
called typical of what might he 
done. Other illustrations will fol- 
low in future articles in this 
series. 


HANDBILLS BY AEROPLANE 


One of the theatrical 
shows going out of New York is plan 
ning to advertise itself by aerop!s 
A young man will fly around the c 
try, distributing handbills by droppi 


It has come. 


them from his machine. After perform- 
ing this service he will drop down in 
the main street of the town he has been 
billing. 

“T figure that it will be a _ great 
scheme from the money- making stand- 
point,” said the manager. ‘“‘We i 
have to spend a cent for the agen 
railroad transportation and now 
then he can drop down and paste 
sheet stand on a farmer’s barn.’ 

“But what if he gets killed?” was 
suggested. 

“How can he? I’ve got him under 
contract for a year.” 
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SCOUTING FOR COPY 
WRITERS 


EN DIFFICULT TO FIND CAPABLE 
N—CERTAIN QUALIFICATIONS 
DED THAT MOST APPLICANTS 
K—WHERE DIFFERENT AGEN- 
; LOOK FOR NEW MEN-——ADVER- 
RS WHO FOUND MATERIAL IN 
ELY DIFFERENT SOURCES—DIF- 


LTY IN ENGLAND GREATER | 


\N HERE—WHERE WILL THE 
URE ADVERTISING MEN SPRING 
ue? 


ae 


By S. Roland Hall, 

International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

“There is scarcely a time,” said 
the head of the copy department 
of a large agency, to the writer 
some time ago, “when we could 
not give employment to one or 
more men of the right sort, but 
it is hard for us to find men 
suited to our needs.” 

The rapid and widespread de- 
velopment of advertising has af- 
jorded employment to a constant- 
ly increasing number of capable 
copy-writers and advertising man- 
agers. It is likely that as time 
goes on the demand will be not 
only for more men but for better 
men. Where will they come 
from? It is an interesting ques- 
tion 

The writer was much impressed 
with a comparatively recent ar- 
ticle in the British magazine, The 
Advertising World, on this sub- 
ject. Said the author of the 
article: 

Six months ago six advertising agents 


told me that they were much in need of 


rs for their copy-writing depart- 
They did not want absolute be- 

s, whom they would have to ini- 
into the very elements of the 
but young men who had some 
nowledge of English, of business and 
life, some technical knowledge, such 
correcting proofs, ordering cuts, 


did not know where to find these 
. but I suggested three sources of 
y: (1) iKe juniors performing 
er branches of agency work, (2) the 
spondence-school graduates, and 
) young journalists. Attempts were 
'e to get recruits from all of these 
es, but without success. The men 
employed in checking, rating, and 
erical work in agencies seemed un- 
n further examination to be capable 
ities involving a little thought and 
sense of responsibility; the corre- 
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Does It Pay 


to Use Improved 
Machinery ? 


That is a question every 
manufacturer has solved to 
his entire satisfaction. They 
use the latest and most im- 
proved machinery they can 
find. So does the farmer. 
So does the poultryman. 
And the advertiser will find 
it pays him, too, to use the 
most improved “machinery” 
in his business of getting 
orders. 


..The.. 
National Poultry 


Magazine 


Is the “improved” way for 
advertisers to reach the 
profitable poultry trade of 
America. A combination of 
three former poultry pa- 
pers, it is now one of the 
leaders in point of size as 
well as _ editorial impor- 
tance. It represents a dis- 
tinct departure in poultry 
journalism and is the real 
poultry magazine. Suppose 
you try it the coming sea- 
son? Its rate is low, so the 
corresponding cost will be 
low. But its circulation is 
bound to increase at a tre- 
mendous rate during the 
coming months. The re- 
sults of the advertising will, 
therefore, be sure to please 
you. 

Sample copy, rates and 
any information will be 
furnished on request. 


NATIONAL POULTRY 
MAGAZINE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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spondence-school men, whilst they dis- 
played knowledge of types and of a few 
kinds of display and layout, could not 
apparently think of any new forms of 
advertisement, or appreciate the impor- 
tance of originality. The younger jour- 
nalists rather turned up their noses at 
advertising work, although the salaries 
offered (from £4 to £6 a week) were 
higher than they could expect from 
their own profession. 

The bulk of the agency juniors and 
of the correspondence-school graduates 
have been educated at Council schools, 
which furnish a pretty poor equipment 
for mental work of any kind unless sup- 
plemented by unusual ability and hard 
private study. The young Proce 
usually hail from the public schools an 
grammar schools, which, whilst provid- 
ing their pupils with a higher intellec- 
tual capacity, seem also to give them a 
higher social aspiration, since it is ob- 
viously not the pay but the status of 
the profession which makes them prefer 
journalism to advertising. 

Now, if I am rightly informed, none 
of the leading agencies of London make 
any provision for training younger men 
for the higher positions. The bulk of 
the copy-writing is at fresent done by 
the chiefs themselves or by highly-paid 
assistants. Few agencies, indeed, have 
any junior copy-writers, and when any 
of the senior men happen to be ill, or 
for any reason absent, the work either 
accumulates or devolves upon already 
fully burdened shoulders. 

I am in fairly close touch with hap- 
penings in Fleet street, but I do not 
remember a single case of promotion to 
what I may call full copy-writing rank 
of any young Englishman during the 
past three years; but, on the other hand, 
I do know that certain posts have been 
offered to, and filled by, Americans. 

If after the considerable boom that 
has been given to the advertising pro- 
fession during the past few years it 
fails to attract the English public 
schoolboy, or other likely ’prentice, 
what is to be its future? 


Conditions in America do not 
seem to be as bad as the British 
writer sees them in his own coun- 
try, for considerable attention has 
been paid to advertising educa- 
tion on this side of the Atlantic 
during the last six or eight years. 
Besides, it seems that the Ameri- 
can young man looks more favor- 
ably on the advertising field than 
his British cousin, and takes more 
naturally to the work. 

Nevertheless, a little investiga- 
tion undertaken by the writer 
seems to show that even in Amer- 
ica those who need new advertis- 
ing talent have no easy time in 
finding it. One of the leading 
New York agencies, whose repu- 
tation must bring it a full meas- 
ure of applicants, says: 


We are constantly besieged, both by 
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letter and in person, by young men, 
and sometimes by young women. wh 
wish to enter advertising work in some 
way, and who ask for all kinds o° pos. 
tions from the most humble up. 

On the other hand, and in s; te of 
this, when we wish a man for o-> own 
work or for that of our custome 
seem unable to lay our hands uy 
right sort of man. It must mea: 
the great crowd of seekers afte 
tions are untrained, while the d: 
of this office and that of our cus § 
is for some man specifically trained for 
a certain field of work. 

We keep a careful file of every 
cation for a position, whether in 
or in person, and we are now g 
elaborate this file in the form 
chart which will show at a gla: 
qualifications and experience 
applicant. 

We have right now half a dozen 
sitions open for the right men, 
are trying to find them, but we h 
specific way to go about it. 

This agency goes on to say that 
in the case of a high-salaried job 
the man for the place is usually 
picked out from the acquaintances 
of the principals of the agency 
and is some one who has shown 
distinctive efficiency. It adds that 
it is frequently necessary to ad- 
vertise for men of specific quali- 
fications. In answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether young men just 
out of college had proved to be 
good material, this agency said 
that the results were about even 
—some of the candidates turning 
out well and others proving to be 
of no value. 

On the other hand, an advertis- 
ing manager of large publishing 
interests says that his experience 
in training young college men has 
been very satisfactory, and a 
prominent department store man 
says that as a class college men 
have turned out well with him. 

It is significant that few seem 
tc rise from the clerical positions 
in agency work to the more im- 
portant service of the copy de- 
partment. In almost all cases the 
agency seems to be obliged to go 
outside for its help on copy work 

A prominent Western agency, 
answering questions as to its 
methods of securing new men 
says: 

It is our policy to put on only such 
men as have had considerable peri 
ence in copy-writing, and while we keep 
on file all applications, we are apt 
go to men whom we know have m 
successes in the different lines an 
terest them when we need more 
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always on the lookout for men 
made these successes. 


iladelphia copy-department 
r thinks that the problem 
ng new men is simply that 
ing thinkers or analyzers. 


ring copy men, I think I have 
it every possible source. 

rtised in the daily papers all 
United States; have used space 
ivertising publications contin 
ave put out lines through ad 
solicitors and advertising man- 
ig concerns, who would nat 
»w of likely prospects. We 
1 all sorts of salaries, from 
eek to considerably over the 
nark, Many of the lower 
n developed much more abil- 
the high-priced men. They 
presented every walk of life. 

one man who had been a 

his life, but developed into 
) 7 advertisement writer. An- 

had been a cigarmaker all his 
developed i irto an ur usually 
vertisement writer. Another 
a telegraph operator, and was 
Another had been a clerk 
goods store, and not only de 
nto a good advertisement writ- 
good advertising man, 

—, who was my ass’‘s‘ant for 
irs, who is now the advertising 
f the mmpany, at a very large 
as originally a clerk in a med 
shing house. 

who is now at the head 

—— advertising agency, before 
into the advertising business 
was secretary to the president 

f our Eastern universities, and 
i no experience in the advertis- 


siness, 
\W—, who is now in the ad- 
z business for himself, was night 
f the - before he came 
to take up advertisement writ- 
some of the best recruits have 
( who came from the news- 
usiness. 
out of ten men that I have 
ve their failure to the simple 


that they did not think. They 


to think the advertising business 
superficial sort of business, and 
that the public has some intelli 
fou can teach a man what 
he called the mechanical parts of 
siness, but unless you can teach 
analyze the business he is ad- 
g. know the people to whom he 
to sell his product, and all the 
ns that enter into the manufac- 
and selling of that product, he 
il as an advertising man. In 
words, you have got to teach the 
think! 


he department-store man al- 


referred to says further 


ve put aS many men and women 
e advertising business as any- 
I think, and I do not remember 
ny two of them were ever drawn 
ie same source. 


Strenuous 


Life 


Office or street—copy, 
detail or soliciting— 
‘advertising”’ is full of 
b ain and nerve wear- 
ing strenuosity. 


a, 


is the one best beverage for 
“‘up-to-the-limit’’ workers— 
it is strenuously good itself. 


Delicious—Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


5c Everywhere 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Send for our interesting 
booklet ‘‘The Truth about 
Coca-Cola.”’ 


Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 
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Mr. Wanamaker seems to find the 
newspaper field a good training ground. 
Mr. Hotchkin, Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Warner Bell are all newspaper men. 
On the other hand, I have tried out a 
dozen others who did not make good, 
so there you are. 

There is never any lack of material. 
I have at this moment applications from 
twenty-five to thirty people, all of them 
desirous of breaking into the business 
They come from all kinds of places— 
from newspapers, from retail lines, 
from wholesale lines and raw from 
college. 

Hardly three enthusiastic applicants 
in twenty have the proper qualifications. 
1 am strongly inclined to omit women 
from this criticism. The woman who 
thinks she can advertise quite often can, 
although I have had some unfortunate 
experiences even with them. 


A Brooklyn department-store 
man says that he has taken into 
his office and successfully trained 
several bright saleswomen whose 
initiative and aptitude had attract- 
ed him. A number of the agen- 
cies look with favor on the can- 
didate with sales experience; the 
problem is to find among sales- 
men those who have the ability 
to write. 

The writer knows of a number 
of instances where good copy- 
writers have come out of the 
ranks of the printers, and also of 
case after case of stenographers, 
tookkeepers, and salesmen turn- 
ing their attention to advertising 
and making good. One of the 
most graphic writers that has 
come under observation is a drug- 
gist in an obscure little town 
A newcomer who is doing fine 
work with a large Eastern agency 
was formerly a Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary. The same agency employed, 
for a time, a writer who was 
formerly a preacher, and who was 
said by the agency copy-chief to 
be a good writer, though a fool! 
One agency has found school 
teachers furnish good material 
for advertising men. 

At least three of the New York 
agencies have found good mate- 
rial among correspondence-school 
graduates, though the agencies 
generally do not seem to put as 
much confidence in the work of 
the correspondence school of ad- 
vertising as the better class of 
school merits. At least one schoo! 
maintains a detailed record of all 
students of distinctive ability or 
experience. The data sheets show 
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the student's education, what his 
study of advertising has shown 
him to be strong in, former ex- 
perience, present occupation, what 
he reads, his own description o 
his temperament, etc. With this 
information, the school referred 
to has been able to supply the 
General Electric Company two 
men of technical experience in 
addition to advertising ability, has 
been able to furnish the Lanston 
Monotype Company a printer who 
had been trained as a sales-curre- 
spondent, has sent to a number 
of publishers men _ particularly 
fitted for service - department 
work, and has filled other posi- 
tions of special requirements 

“It’s a queer thing,” said an old 
agency man, “that these copy- 
writers are good with one agency 
for only two or three years. They 
seem to peter out then, and yet 
if they give up and go across the 
street to another agency they can 
take fresh hold and do good work 
again.” 


a Ss 


PLANS FOR SOUTH TEXAS 


Plans for a campaign to give South 
Texas bigger advertisement than ever 
before attempted were implied in sug- 
gestions made before the Houston Ad- 
craft Club at the regular noon lunch- 
eon and smoker, August 16, and dis- 
cussed at some length. 

The plans include the organization of 
advertising clubs in more of the cities 
and towns of the southern part of the 
state. A campaign will be set on foot 
in the near future for getting the dele- 
gates to the annual convention of the 
national organization to be held at Dal- 
las next year to spend one or two days 
in Houston and while here to give 
them a royal entertainment. 

The delegates who went to the recent 
convention at Boston reported in inter- 
esting detail. 

John T. Land spoke enthusiastically 
and interestingly to the subject, ‘The 
Convention of 1912 and Houston’s Op- 
portunity to Derive Benefits There- 
from.” Other speakers were Robert H. 
Cornell, George H. McCormick and Dr. 
F. A. Wynne, of Dallas, vice-president 


of the Dallas seinen Club. 


— —+ o> —_—_—— 


RESULTS 


A teacher asked her class in spell ng 
to state the difference between the 
words “results” and “‘consequences.’ 

A bright girl replied, ‘Results are 
what you expect, and consequences 
are what you get.”—Exchange. 
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PING SALES BY COR- 
<CT PRONUNCIATION 


GH A LITTLE “PRONOUNCING 
IONARY” OF CLASSICAL MUS- 
COMPOSITIONS AND COM- 
ERS THE COLUMBIA PHONO- 
PH COMPANY HELPS SALES- 
AVOID BAD BREAKS, AND 
KES THEM FEEL AT EASE 
H CUSTOMERS WHO PRO- 
NCE CORRECTLY—A NEW ONE 
MUSICAL TRADES 
Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany of New York has recently 
issue! a “Pronouncing Diction- 
ary. for the use of dealers and 
their clerks. This pamphlet, 
whic: slips easily into a vest 
pockt, tells how to pronounce 
correctly the titles of classical 
pieces and their composers. 

Savs the preface to this booklet: 
“If you don’t know your operatic 
stock and if you don’t know how 
to pronounce the names of the 
singers or the selections, you will 
run the chance of making breaks 
that will materially affect your 
selling capacity.” This placing of 
the matter on a commercial plane 
banishes at once any suspicion of 
highbrowism which the dealer or 
matter-of-fact clerk might enter- 
tain upon first looking into this 
unique specimen of dealer litera- 
ture 

The preface shows very plainly 
how a salesman, handling Colum- 
bia records, may seriously handi- 
cap himself by not making himself 
familiar with the nomenclature. 
There is a very large field, it is 
explained, for the salesman who 
thoroughly understands classical 
records. Customers who ask 
for classical music come from 
cultured homes where’ good 
music has been part of the edu- 
cation. 

“You won't be able to sell them 
anything except what they sell 
themselves, unless you make a 
pretty deep study of the subject. 

. Read every bit of musical 
criticism you can find. ... Some 
day the information you get is go- 
ing to come in handy, and the bet- 
ter impression you make upon a 


customer who is buying high- 
grade records, the more goods you 
will sell.” 

Doubtless this will arouse mem- 
ories of certain times, when in the 
presence of a temperamental cus- 
tomer, the clerk has essayed a 
flying leap at some strange Hun- 
garian or Italian title, with disas- 
trous effects upon his customer's 
sensibilities. He has envied those 
who showed an engaging acquaint- 
ance with such terms as Bonci, 
Kruscenski, Bizet and Massenet. 
He doesn’t know why in the world 
B-o-n-c-i should be pronounced 
Bon-chee, but if it will help sell 
goods he is willing to manhandle 
it and others in any old way, ac- 
cording to directions. 

In further explanation George 
P. Metzger, the advertising man- 
ager, who originated the idea 
says: “It is a fact that all over the 
country educated people who have 
been influenced by our advertis- 
ing to call upon a dealer and ask 
for certain selections by certain 
artists, and properly pronounce 
them at that, were hardly intel- 
ligible to the unposted salesman 
The salesman knew his stock in 
writing, but in a good many cases 
the pronunciation of the various 
names would be obscure to him. 
Also, a good many salesmen were 
embarrassed by the necessity of 
elaborating upon the quality of 
certain selections, when it was up 
to them to do the talking, and nat- 
urally a very inartistic impression 
would be made by the pronunci- 
ation of such an apparently simple 
name as Bonci, as ‘Bonsy,’ or to 
go the limit, as has happened, 
‘Bonky.’ 

“There was nothing in print 
which suggested the idea of the 
booklet. The reception of the 
book has been all that we expect- 
ed. The dealers themselves real- 
ize the need of such a book, espe- 
cially in training their salesmen.” 

It is surprising that such a 
booklet as this has never been is- 
sued before. The music trade is 
not a yearling and the need for a 
correct pronunciation of classi- 
cal names must have cropped 
up in musical shops numberless 
times. 
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How to get up 
momentum for 
Gait the fall business, 
for Fall after the relaxa- 
tion of the sum- 

mer, is a problem that confronts 
nearly every concern about this 
time of the year. It is often hard 
to keep the summer spirit from 
lapping over into the early fall, 
which is the very time when 
things ought to be getting wound 
up for serious business activity. A 
certain concern found a tendency 
among its men to come back from 
their vacations and sit around on 
the tops of the desks and swap 
stories, and carry the summer re- 
laxation over into the fall. The 
manager came upon a group of 
high-salaried men taking it rather 
easy in one of the offices about 
eleven o'clock one morning early 
in. September He said nothing, 
but went back to his office and 
dictated the following bulletin, 
which he sent around to be signed 


Getting a 


INK 


by all the principal men in 
organization : 
BULLETIN 

Now that the vacation season is 
it is important that we all get se 
down to work as promptly as pos: 
The early fall is the time that we 
prepare many of the plans that a: 
govern our work through the hea 
months of the year. During the 
mer, when things are slack, it is 
tomary to take on a spirit of relaxa 
and without our knowing it this e: 
into everything we do. Last yea: 
noticed a tendency to let this spiri 
tend into the fall, and it was not 
after the first of October that thi 
ganization got its real gait of « 
things with a vim, and of utilizing 
and opportunity to the utmost. 
feel sure that all will admit that 
is not as it should be, and that 
should now put aside the summer 
day spirit and get right down to se: 
business. We have a great year be 
us, and there are so many opportu: 
to take advantage of that we now 
every member of this organizatio 
consider September 4 as the formal end 
of the summer season, and Septem! 
as the real beginning of our active 
work. Let every one come dowr 
work Tuesday morning with the 
determination to get the fall momentu 
well under way before noon. 

S. ano C 


The effect was magical. | 7 
whole organization seemed to re- 
spond as one man, and within 
few days there was enough iall 
momentum to satisfy the most 
strenuous of dynamic managers. 


PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

One statement that is admitted 
impels more action than a dozen 
that are doubted. 


A It is always interest- 


Bold ing to note the | first 
appearance of some- 

Move thing new. Some- 
thing that is really new in adver- 
tising, that is, fundamentally 
new, is a rare thing. But when 
that something new flies in the 
face of all known tradition and 
“gets away with it” it is especially 
worthy of observation. And, 
again, when that something new 
strikes. a note that is obviously 
more advanced than the dictum of 
tradition, and a note that may be 
struck thousands of times here- 
after, it takes on a certain histor- 
ical significance. It may be, after 
all. that there is really nothing 
new under the sun, and that this 
particular note has, in fact, been 
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in the else here struck before. But in 
bsence of evidence to that 
the matter will have to 
as it appears. 

\ ow this is the new thing: In 
the \ugust 3rd issue of the Sat- 
urd Evening Post there ap- 

| a double page spread of 
‘inton Motor Car Company, 
in the face of all known 
on, and boldly offering to 
it the disposal of other auto- 
manufacturers every bit 
owledge ‘the Winton com- 
iad acquired as to the best 
| of producing efficient six- 

\ r cars. “This invitation,” 
says the advertisement, “is ex- 
tend. | in absolutely good faith.” 

object of this move was 

o be that the cause of 

* was being jeopardized by 

certan inefficiencies of cars in 

which the necessary mechanical 

biems had not been worked 

nd that automobile buyers 

were inclined to blame this on the 

Co. “Six” proposition, rather than on 

the individual cars. This re- 

] | on the Winton, which 

“sixes” exclusively; and 

that they had demon- 

the fundamental correct- 

f the “Six” proposition, 

ing found it unnecessary to 

make any changes in their car for 

x her four years, the Winton people de- 

mitte ded that the expedient move for 

dozen them was to preserve the reputa- 

tion of “Sixes” by doing what 

they could to build up the average 

ferest- efficiency of the “sixes” made by 

2 first other manufacturers. Hence the 

some- ffer to take mechanical engi- 

Some- neers of other concerns into their 

idver- and show them everything 

ntally Winton organization had 
when are about making “sixes.” 

n the was a rather unique situa- 

1 and tion, one that does not come to 

cially the average manufacturer, and 

And, one which might never come up 
r new in certain industries. But the 
iously broad-minded spirit which can 
um of the good of the whole indus- 
ay be y and be willing to serve it, even 
here- at the expense of giving away 
istor- ble trade secrets—that kind 
after usiness reasoning surely he- 
thing to the Twentieth Century 
t this uld never have taken place 
been in the Nineteenth—it wouldn’t 


nentum 
) 


The 
to re- 
thin 
h fall 

most 
ers. 


have been accepted as being of- 
fered in good faith. 

It is interesting to know that 
this offer on the part of the Win- 
ton company has attracted dis- 
tinctive attention in the automo- 
bile industry and has created no 
end of talk. Just what the actual 
outcome of it will be is perhaps 
too early to gauge. But it is a 
move that affords food for 
thought. It puts a new element 


in competition. 


PrinTERS’ INK says: 

The clearer idea you have of 
the end in view the more intelli- 
gent will be the steps you take to 
get there. 

Selling to Consider- 

able space in this 

the ; , 
issue is devoted 

Farmer to articles about 
the farmer, his prosperity, his in- 
creasing demand for advertised 
products, methods of reaching him, 
and his increasing importance as 
a clientele for the advertiser. It 
might almost be said that the na- 
tional advertiser is just fairly be- 
ginning to discover the farmer. 
It would be contrary to the usual 
order of things if this discovery 
was not fostered by those who 
have something to gain by it—in 
this case, the neice press. 
But that very fact gives an added 
emphasis to the substantiality of 
the pictures painted of the farmer 
as a possible buyer of almost any 
commodity worth advertising na- 
tionally. For advertisers who do 
or who may be induced to spend 
money in farm papers demand 
facts and figures, and not merely 
pleasant representations. Fortu- 
nately for all concerned, the 
farm press seems unusually well 
equipped with facts and figures to 
put their case in a favorable light, 
and also with a disposition to 
show their hand to almost any de- 
gree that an advertiser cares to 
see. With the spirit of friendly 
co-operation which exists between 
the farm papers, and the united 
front they make in presenting the 
claims of the farmer to the adver- 
tiser, it does not take a prophet 
to foresee a greatly increased ap- 
peal being made to the farmer 
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within the next few years on be- 
half of products long considered 
as belonging peculiarly to the 
dwellers in cities and towns. It is 
becoming an accepted maxim that 
“there’s nothing too good to sell 
to a farmer.” 


Printers’ INK Says: 

It is impossible to work deeply 
in advertising without conscious- 
ly using principles that are com- 
mon to all the arts. 


An effort is be- 
ing made by the 
Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Associa- 
tion to secure an appropriate slo- 
gan for the city, a prize of $100 
being offered. The same method, 
with varying success, has been em- 
ployed by many other cities. The 
value of a slogan seems generally 
appreciated, but the usual idea that 
it is merely a happy phrase that 
may be hit upon by anyone de- 
serves modifying. As a definition 
of an ideal slogan Printers’ INK 
offers the following: 

The ideal slogan is a phrase or 
sentence which expresses the vital 
thought in a way that wili make 
it linger in the mind and give the 
utmost of favorable consideration 
to the point that decides the de- 
sired action. 

If this definition be sound (and 
critics are invited to offer amend- 
ments) it will be seen that an ideal 
slogan is not so likely to be hit 
upon by accident as it is to be the 
result of careful and _ logical 
thought. Out of a thousand sen- 
tences submitted in such a compe- 
tition there may be a number that 
are clever enough to captivate the 
approval of the selecting commit- 
tee, and in the absence of a bet- 
ter one to choose, such a slogan 
may be adopted. But it may 
be far from ideal. But if a slogan 
‘s thought out, in the same way 
an advertiser thinks out the main 
line of his appeal, and yet with far 
more definiteness, there is more 
likelihood of a slogan being adopt- 
ed that will utilize and not waste 
the unique opportunity which a 
billion-times-repeated thought has 
to serve the cause for which it is 
yoiced. 


Defining a 
Slogan 
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Advertising t really 
Agencies and “tree ode 
Free Publicity js" over 


over. 
conclusion, however, is not dawn 
from any dearth of stuff bein. of- 
fered to the newspapers wit!: the 
hope of getting a nice free aid on 
the front page. It is rathe: de- 
duced from the concerted activi 
ties of publishers to discourage 
the practice of hatching up near 
news with the intention of ¢ 

ting it printed for its advertising 
effect. The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association sends out 
a weekly bulletin to editors, put- 
ting them next to concerns that 
send them stuff of this class. A 
recent bulletin takes up the auto- 
mobile industry and gives a list of 
150 automobile companies which 
have offered “free publicity” copy 
to the papers since the first of 
January. The table shows the 
origin of the matter sent out for 
each concern, and it is interesting 
to note that 43 concerns supply 
the papers ‘through their adver- 
tising agencies, the remainder be- 
ing sent in by press agents and 
from the offices of the concerns 
themselves. The names of cer- 
tain advertising agencies appear 
over and over again as you look 
down the list, one concern ap- 
pearing as many as twelve times 
for twelve different accounts. It 
is possible that some advertisers 
inflict such unpleasant duties 
upon their advertising agents as 
requiring them to send free pub- 
licity stuff to the newspapers 
But where certain agencies make 
a practice of sending out publicity 
stuff for a number of their clients 
it would seem to indicate that 
the idea of doing so originated in 
the agency. As the non-ethical 
aspect of free publicity efforts 
seems to have been pretty we'll de- 
fined it should be the pride of an 
advertising agency to take its 
stand with the forces that. are 
working for reform in advertising 
practice, and not be a fountain 
from which issue those abuses 
which reform efforts must work 
against. Should not advertising 
agents. of all people, appreciate 
the efforts of the publishers to 
cut out free publicity? 
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CIRCULATION BY STATES 


We are now prepared to furnish advertisers a 
correct statement of our circulation by States. 





We guarantee our Circulation. 





; wi We have but one price to Advertisers. 

an Our rate is $1.50 per inch flat. 

 get- We have but one rate to Agencies. 

tising 
sale nk Consider these facts carefully at your convenience, 
ors, put- and we believe you will agree with us that the 
rns that DECORAH-POSTEN has merits as an advertising 
“gg medium, which are, perhaps, not shared by any other 
a list of publication. 
*5 which i. The DECORAH-POSTEN guarantees a circu- 
ity” copy lation of about 39,000, and has a larger circulation 
A ag the than that of any other Norwegian newspaper. 
oa ie ». The POSTEN reaches the homes of more than 
teresting 38.500 Norwegians in the Northwest—chiefly 
S supply farmers. 
r adver- 3. The census shows that 80 per cent of the Scandi- 
exonghen navian farmers own their farms—67.2 per cent 
caneiiia of the white Americans do. 

of cer- |. There are no Norwegian agricultural papers or 

appear magazines of general circulation in the United 
vel - States. 
re times . We have records to show that you cannot reach 
ints. It the Norwegians by using English publications. 
vertisers 6. No fake, objectionable medical or liquor adver- 
age tising is accepted. 
ree pub- >. The Norwegian is noted for thrift and prosperity, 
‘spapers and there are fewer illiterates among the Nor- 
es_make weg ans than any other nationality. 
publicity .. There are 2,500,000 Scandinavians in the United 
~ on States. 40 per cent. of the population of Minne- 
nated in sota, for instance, is Scandinavian. 
1-ethical 4. There are about 60 weekly papers in the United 
efforts States with over 40,000 circulation. 
phy _ The DECORAH-POSTEN is 37 years old. 
ake its 
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Y You Reach the 
Oil and Gas Man’s 
Pocketbook Through 

the Oil and Gas Journal. 


Any legitimate proposition will 
reach the oil and gas man 
quickest and surest through 


The Oil and Gas 


Journal 


It’s the only authoritative trade 
paper on industrial oil and gas. 


5,000 read it weekly. All 
have money to spend for good 
things. Write for rates and 


further information. 


THE OIL AND GAS 
JOURNAL 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Wanted 


Writer who can produce sen- 
sible and convincing advertis- 
ing copy for varied lines. 


Quantity as well as quality of 
production is important, so quick, 
alert young man _ with good 
mind and education is wanted. 
Successful applicant will be 
given opportunity to make a ca- 
reer in New York City with 
large company in a special field 
that offers large opportunity to 
the man who succeeds. Fair sal 
ary at start with increase as 
service warrants. 


No Agency “hack” copy writer 
or advertising ‘specialist’? con- 
siderec 


iia men in smaller places 
who have advertising and sell- 
ing ability and who are seeking 
a broader field are invited to 
write. Replies will be treated 
confidentially where __ desired. 


Address, 
CALA aL” 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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ESSENTLALS IN MAH, 
ORDER FOLLOW-U! 


IT IS THE FOLLOW-UP THAT 
THE ORDER—MUST BE CLEA 
CONVINCING, PUTTING EMI 
ON ONE OR TWO STRONG PO 
SHOULD GIVE THE PROSPEC1 
THAN HE HAS A RIGHT TO 
—PORTION OF A CONVENTIO 
DRESS 


By W. Hastings, 
Of the Johnson-Dallis Adv: :tising 
Agency, Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 

Results from mail-order adver- 
tising, or rather the landing of 
the orders, depends entirely upon 
the follow-up matter. Publications 
will bring the inquiries, and when 
these inquiries are produced, the 
| publications are through; no more 
can be expected of them. You 
must then land your prospect 
with your follow-up matter 

A systematic campaign of circu- 
lars or letters or mailing cards, or 
a combination of all three, should 
be regularly mailed your pros- 
pects. 

I want to urge the necessity for 
making your follow-up matter 
clear. Get right to the point in 
each piece of matter, right in the 
beginning. We all know the fol- 
low-up letters that ramble all 
round the point for several pages, 
even unto the last paragraph, 
when the writer desperately and 
breathlessly states his case. lew 
people have time to read such a 
mass of words. Those who even 
try to read them are confused 
and tired before the point 1s 
reached, and the letters have little 
effect. 

You may cite the success of the 
big mail-order houses in Chicago 
against this statement. | claim 
these houses did not succeed be- 
cause of their long follow-up let- 
ters, but because they supplied 
wants that could not be supplied 
from any other source. They 
dealt with farmers who could not 
get goods of the same quality for 
the same price at home. As all 
the mail-order houses used th 
long letters, which were much 
vogue until recently, the farmers 
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were forced to wade through the | 


tirc- me letters. 


Y u've got to make your fol- | 


low-1p matter convincing. Lebon 
says. “Brevity and conciseness are 
the »varents of conviction.” | 
have proved to my own satisfac- 
tion at Lebon is right, 
succ: d in getting out a piece of 
shor. and crisp follow-up matter, 
it is “usually convincing. 

Be <atisfied with putting in one 
or t.0 points in each piece’ of 
matt Don’t try to tell the his- 
tory i man from Adam to Roose- | 


velt. Stick to the simple method | 
of se. cting one or two points and | 


tryin. to drive them home. 
Sir James Scarlett, a famous 


by Laxton for the secret of his 
success. Scarlett replied, 
ways press home one principal 
point of my case without much 
regar'| for the others. And I have 
learned the value of brevity, if I 
excecil| half an hour I am doing 


my client mischief, for I put into | 


the hcads of the jurors unimpor- 


tant matter, thus driving out more | 


important matter I had previous- 
ly lodged there.” 


Professor Matthews expressed | 


the same thing, more forcibly if 
less elegantly when he said, 


get at the tenderloin.” 

lf your letter has one or two 
points of your case—if those 
points are briefly expressed, they 
will sink into your prospect’s sys- 
ten before he gets tired or has 
time vi throw away the letter. 
In fact, he will get the idea be- 


fore * ‘learns he is reading a cir- | 


cular 
And now, 
the idea that goes in the letter 


You must bear in mind that your | 


prospect is interested only in 
himself, 
wisnes., 
he gets out of it, 
else. This, of course, 
the actual proposition itself. 
In this connection, 


s; it is so good 

s about swiping it. 
secret of good advertising 

in giving the purchaser more 


for ae 


“T al- | 


“None | 
of us want to swallow an ox to | 





a few words about | 


He cares little for your | 
He wants to know what | 
and nothing | 
brings up | 


I want to | 
you a thought I filched from | 
Wm. Clendennin, of St. | 
I make no | 

He said, | 


Gres 


are now made in / 6 colors, 4 





| finishes and 4 weights, com- 


Engli- advocate, was once asked | 


prising a line that has never 
before been approached, in 
either variety or value, by any 
product of any paper mill. 


Advertising Men who are not 
yet thoroughly familiar with the 
characteristics and uses of these 
covers, and with the prestige- and 
profit-making opportunities em- 
bodied in their high quality and 
moderate price, are invited to write 
for our “‘Buckeye Proofs” and 
Sample Books. 

Sample sheets for dummies may 
be had of Buckeye dealers lo- 
2 in principal cities of the 
United States, Canada and Eng- 


land. If no dealer is near you, 
write direct to department P. 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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Prove the above at our expense 
on your typewriter, adding machine, 
check punch, time stamp, electric fan 
and all other mechanisms in your 
office. 


Send a postal today for a 
generous free sample of 3 in 
One and our “Miss T. 
Writer” circular. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO. 


12 Broacway, New York 


F ‘eister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 





Large Editions 





PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 





Get into communication with 
our nearest plant 


INK 


than he has a right to expect 
Any proposition born in selfish- 
ness dies there.” You wou'!d do 
well to remember this when pre- 
paring your matter—let ther ex- 
pect less than they will ac‘ually 
get. 

Good follow-up matter cannot 
be written in a stilted, academic 
style. Nearly every long word 
in the dictionary has a shorter 
cousin that will express your 
meaning. It has been well said: 
‘The secret of good writing lies 
in the elimination of all things 
superfluous.” This is easier said 
than done, but perhaps you can 
profitably adopt the plan of a 
friend of mine. This fellow writes 
pretty good stuff, but he is rather 
wordy. When writing follow-up 
matter he proceeds in his usual 
style until the letter is finished, 
and then strikes out the first twe 
paragraphs, after which he has a 
pretty good letter. 


a ee 
THAT ST. LOUIS SLOGAN 


Speakers at the home-coming !unch- 
eon of the St. Louis Advertising Men’s 
League, on August 16, favored the 
adoption of “Show Me, I’m From Mis 
souri,” as a St. Louis slogan, instead 
of “Some Cities Have a Slogan; St. 
Louis Has the Goods.” 

The subject was first broached by C. 
L. Grigg, and his idea was supported by 
Harry Meyer, G. W. Mogelberg and 
Charles Wittenberg. The sentiment w 
against the one previously proposed. 

“Show Me, I’m From Missouri,” was 
the moto adopted by the St. Louis del. 
egation on their recent Boston = ), and 
it was one of the features of the con 
vention. The meeting took no decisive 
action on the slogan question, but prom 
ised to take up the matter in one of the 
early meetings. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by I. H. Sawyer. 

a SS 
AND ALL CIRCULATION GOLD 

MARKED AND GUARANTEED 

I really believe | an advertising man’s 
conception of heaven is a place where 
he can have plenty of assistants to do 
his work, unlimited appropriations, and 
presidents and boards of directors agree- 
ing absolutely with him on every plan 
he suggests. To my mind gold harps, 
angel choruses, with angels-in-waiting, 
would be only incidental entertainment 
compared with such ideal advertising 
conditions.—S. D. Gibbs, Superintendent 
of Advertising, Edison Electric Iilum 
inating Company, of Boston. 


Harry R. Drummond, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Elliott-Taylor 
Woolfenden Company, Detroit, has 
opened an office of his own at 610 
Penobscot building, Detroit. 
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Advertising Novelties and 


Specialties 














Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of articles men- 
Honed under this heading will be 
glad!y supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Novelty & Specialty Depart- 
ment, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 12 
West 3lst St., New York. 


The Union Pacific Railroad is using 
a clever little baggage check to adver- 
tise one of its crack trains—the Los 
Angeles Limited. The tag consists of 
two civcular pieces of celluloid fastened 
with o leather strap and is colored in 
imitation of an orange. The inner side 
of one of the slips is blank for the 
ywner's name, address, etc. 


The Mutual Bank (New York) is 
sending through the mails, for two 
cents each, small 20-sheet memoran- 
dum pads, backed with strong card- 
hoard. The advertising matter is print- 
ed on three of the covers. 


A unique ash receiver and match 
holder is to be had in porcelain in the 
shape of a cone. The matches are 
placed in a dish in the top while the 
ashes are Y ae off into the hollow 
base, through holes in the sides. 


Twine cutters have been adapted to 
advertising wey by mounting the 
screws with which they are fastened 
to counters with a good-sized celluloid 
cap. The advertising is printed upon 
this. The cutter is fitted with two dou- 
ble-edged blades. 


Advertisers looking for a _ keyless 
bank will find a satisfactory one in a 
small bowl-shaped jug, made to hold 
five dollars in dimes. The cover locks 
automatically after the first coin is put 
in through a slot, and will not open 
again until the entire fifty ten-cent 
pieces have been dropped in. A dial, 
which turns after every addition to the 
account, Shows the exact amount in 
the bank. Oxydized gunmetal is used 
2 the construction of the banks. 

A less pretentious “keyless” bank is 
» had in a nickeled locket, large 
enough to contain ten dimes. The lock- 
et will hold nine coins comfortably, but 
the tenth forces open the hinged back, 
held in place by a strong spring. 


Gillette Sales Company, at the 
advertising convention in Bos- 
made a hit by the distribution of 
sps_of gold and enamel. The 
famous Gillette trade-mark was inlaid 
n the front of the clasp, which was 
rather long and narrow. 


+0 

_A ompany is judged by the men it 

keer —David Gibson, in “Welch's 
cine.” 





The Chicago Record - Herald 


In July, 1911, carried more advertising 
than during any previous July in its 
history, surpassing last year’s record by 


A Gain of 225 Columns 


Here are the July advertising fig- 
ures for all of the Chicago morning 
papers: 

Record-Herald 225 Columns Gain 
Chicago Tribune .-.. 91 Columns Loss 
Chicago Examiner. .146 Columns Gain 
Inter Ocean 42 Columns Gain 
These comparisons are made from state- 
ments prepared by the Washington 
Press, an independent audit company. 


During the first seven months of 1911 
The Record-Herald showed a gain of 
1,480 columns in the amount of ad- 
vertising carried over the correspond. 
ing period last year. This is a larger 
gain than that of all the other morn- 
ing papers combined. 


SWORN NET PAID CIRCULATION 
From Jan, 1, 1911, to July 31, 1911: 


Daily Average, Exceeding 200,000 
Sunday Average, Exceeding. ...214,000 


The Association of American Adver- 
tisers has recently cxamined and cer- 
tified to the circulation of 


The Chicago Record - Herald 


New York Office, Times Building 








COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 








Six modern Linotypes, a 
Goss 24-page press in good 
condition, a two-table stero- 
typing outfit, and an abun- 
dant supply of ad type, 
galleys, tables, reporters’ 
desks, etc. Subject to pri- 
vate sale at very advanta- 
geous terms up to Sept. 28. 
Otherwise sold that day at 
public sale. 








Charles P. Outhwaite, Receiver 
The Columbus News 
Columbus, Ohio 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











The copy man who, in a recent 
issue of Printers’ INK, deplored 
the petty editing and the working 
in of several styles when the orig- 
inal copy work was effectively 
done is not alone in his trou- 
bles. 

“What would you do,” asks a 
correspondent, “if you were work- 
ing for a man who continually 
takes your copy and just says ‘I 
don’t ljke that somehow’? When 
you ask him why, he won't or 
can’t tell you. He just screws 
up his face and says he doesn't 
like it.” 

The Schoolmaster has heard of 
such men. It is said that the 
president of one larg e manufac- 
turing establishment walks into 
his advertising man’s office and 
silently tears down most of the 
designs and layouts placed up for 
inspection, then goes out without 
a word. 

It is but fair to say that often 
it is hard for one to say why cer- 
tain copy does not appeal favor- 
ably. However, men of the kind 
mentioned are not only narrow 
but shortsighted, for lack of de- 
cent consideration will soon kill 
the advertising man’s enthusiasm 

The man who can take the 
message to Garcia is needed as 
badly in the advertising world 
as anywhere else. Some tyros 
‘expect to be taken by the nose, 
led up to every point of the sub- 
ject, given a set of working draw- 
ings of the advertisement, etc.. be- 
fore they can get down to. busi- 
ness. If an advertiser taust de- 
cide on everything from the chief 
idea to the illustration, he might 
as well write the advertisement. 
You may have to depend on him 
for some essential data, but take 
the main facts and work out the 
details for yourself. 

a * * 
A correspondent isn't satisfied 


with what the Schoolmaster said 
about charges for copy-writing. 


He thinks that there shou 
some standard schedule 
would show a man just wh 
should charge for small si 
column advertisements, as w: 
for double and _ triple-c 
copy, Magazine pages, news 
pages, etc. Perhaps some « 
bright mind will be able 
vise a wonderiul slide rule | 
use of which one may first 
off the size of the city in 
the work is done or the magrt 
of the advertisers’ interests 
character of the work, the time 
required for investigation or 
study, the experience of the 
writer, and the real value of the 
copy, and then have a little point- 
er indicating that the work is 
worth $37.7 .75, $13.74 or $2.98. Un- 
til that time, the Schoolmaster is 
firm in the conviction that the 
proper thing to do is to consider 
all the circumstances and then put 
a common-sense valuation on the 
time and effort put forth. 

* * * 


Three years ago a dentist who 
had perfected an article that 
seemed to be a good thing for 
dentists came to the writer with 
that very important question, “Can 
| make this thing go?” The sit- 
uation was looked into and _ the 
dentist was advised that *he had 
a chance but no certainty, that he 
would have to be patient and per- 
sistent if he hoped to build up a 
successful sale for the goods. 

This dentist had courage and 
persistence. He was a great sam- 
pler. He took state after state 
and sent out free samples direct 
to the dentists. Then he offered 
to fill one order for a $1 package 
for twenty-five cents, and used 
coin-cards to advantage. \hen 
he sampled a state he got after 
the dental supply house covering 
that state, and when the house 
wouldn’t put in an order he sent 
a small lot on consignment. | 

He printed a number of cffec- 
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irculars, and sent out some 
sales letters. 

eventually arranged for 
in dental magazines con- 
i by dental supply houses, 
ianaged to get most of his 
in exchange for goods. 
the dental house, to get its 
, had to turn around and 
the advertiser’s goods. 
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fused to handle this advertiser’s 
goods, he always managed to turn 
up a few cash orders 1n that sup- 
ply house’s territory, which he for- 
warded to them with a nice letter. 

Yes, he made his mistakes, but 
after three years of persistent 
work he has built up a nice trade 
for his goods, and the supply 
houses are sending him regular 


never a supply house re- orders of good size. 











= The Farmer Feeds Us All 


_the |: pays, therefore, to keep on the right side of him 
tion pn -both for supply and demand. You cannot do this 
better than by using the advertising columns of 


<<" 1] ‘THE FARMER’S ADVOCATE 
and HOME MAGAZINE 


le point- 
work 1s 
98. Un- 
naster is 
‘The long-tried and trusty guide and advocate of the 
best farmers of the Dominion of Canada, founded 
1866, and published every Thursday. Send today 
for sample copy and advertising rates. Address: 


that the 
THE WILLIAM vas COMPANY, Limited 


consider 
LONDON - - . - CANADA 
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A few. advertisements are 
looked for, but most advertise- 
ments have to be forced into at- 
tention. 

How important, then, are those 
two principal attention-attracters, 
the illustration and the headline 
or principal display. 

Much is said about the compos- 
ing of a strong headline, one that 
will connect with the reader's re- 
flections, excite his curiosity, ap- 
peal to his instincts, etc. As much 
more can be well said about the 
importance of so treating the 
headline that it will stand out and 
rivet the roving attention of the 
reader as it flits through the mass 
of advertising now placed in 
popular publications. 

Entirely too little attention is 
given to displaying the headline 
well. Mediocre type is used; 
capitals—usually less legible than 
upper and lower case—are com- 
monly selected; the display is 


made too long or too deep to be 
taken in by the eye at a flash; 
or the arranging of the words in 
groups is poorly done. 


a t)8e 


STIR OF THE TRADE PAPERS 
At the meeting of the Federation of 
Trade Paper Associations held in New 
York, two years ago, suggested that 
the trade newspapers of this country 
contribute one-fourth of one per cent 
of their advertising earnings for a fund 
for the promotion of trade news ner 
advertising. More than two-thirds 
the membership of the Chicago Trade 
Press Association signed an agreement 
to enter into the creation of such a 
fund. 

I think we should not only use the 
advertising mediums but that we should 
have in the employ of the trade news- 
paper publishers of this country a suita- 
ble man who should address, when oc- 
casion presented itself, not only organ- 
izations like advertising clubs of the 
United States, but trade organizations, 
the wholesalers of hardware, and dry 
goods, and those assemblages which get 
ae ge oe of progressive business men. 

showed in the address I delivered 
two years ago that one-quarter of one 
per cent of the advertising earnings of 
the trade newspapers of this country 
would create a sum of $30,000. 

Now, we can use Printers’ InxK, and 
use sellers’ mediums, and we can use 
other mediums of that class, and still 
keep in our employ a high-grade’ man 
who can represent concretely this great 
and growing branch of the publishing 
business to which we belong.—J. New- 
ton Nind, “Furniture Record,” before 
Department of Technical Trade and 
Class Publications, A. A. C. A., Boston. 
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COURT PROTECTS ADVERTI. Eks 


The value of advertising has been 
passed upon and judicially deter: ined 
by the supreme court in New York 
State. In the case of James Van yke, 
a New York City tea and coffee man, 
who owns a store in Buffalo and any 
stores elsewhere, against the f 
Reilly Tea Company, which also per 
ates a tea store in that city, 
Lehman, of New York, decided t 
vertising in the newspapers helps 
tablish what is known 1n trade a 
will, and that such good will b« 
an asset that can be transferre 
the business, even by a trustee i1 
ruptcy. 

The Robert B. Reilly Company 
time operated about thirty st 
several states. Robert B. Reilly « 
1906. Shortly afterward diss« 
arose in the directorate, and H. 
Heroy, the manager, was depose: 
company subsequently became bar 
and James Van Dyke became tl 
chaser of the assets. 

In 1907 Heroy started the 
aay Tea Company, having ind 

Reilly, a Lg of the dee 
R. 4 Reilly, in forming 
new company. aa Reilly is em; 
in a New York Mank. 

The findings of Justice Lehmar 
that F. V. Reilly never paid f 
stock, and had no knowledge whatever 
of the tea business; also that “‘his con- 
nection with the corporation was 80 
licited only to give some excuse for the 
name Reilly in the corporate name” of 
the new company. 

Justice Lehman held that Van Dyke 
bought the exclusive right to use busi- 
ness and to enjoy the good will of the 
Robert B. Reilly Company built up 
through long years of consistent adver 
tising. 

An injunction was granted restrain- 
ing the F. V. Reilly Tea Company from 
in any way sagged itself as the 
Robert B. Reilly Company, or from 
holding itself out as successor to the 
original Reilly concern. 

Ee 


NEXT TO BEING THERE 


BiatneE-THoMpson ComPAny. 
Cincinnati, O., Aug. 17, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I’ve just enjoyed “The Little School- 
master’s” splendid phototypes of the re- 
cent Boston convention. Next to the 
pleasure of being there, the “profit 

gained by reading the story in Print 
ERS’ INK must certainly be ranked. 

With Mr. Blaine and Mr. Shivers 
both in personal evidence at the con 
vention somebody had to stay home and 
“keep house’—but as an absentee, I 
want to congratulate you on the way 
you covered the convention for the 
benefit of the guild who were only 
there in spirit. 

Ren Murrorp, Jr. 
a rn 


T. E. Moser, formerly connected with 
the Dry Goods Economist, of New 
York, has joined the force of the Esser- 
Wright Advertising Agency of Utica. 
N. Y¥. 
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T1- ERS Ap ANCE OF MANUFACTURES | 
ae i. itemized figures of our foreign Ar@ You Developin 
oe t wr the recently ended fiscal year 
= eee ut in sharper relief than ever Your Export Markets 
e — a che ge in tendency that is of quite Thereisnota moreimportant part of a manu- 
: ae fund.cental origin. facturer’s business than his Foreign Trade.« It 
1d any W . back in 1880, we collected al- offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
\ most fty-six cents for things to eat conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 


SO > per 
tice 
t ad 
DS es 
good 


at «every, dollar, that ‘the rest of pee eye ten 
the ld paid us for our wares, or Th oh ae N EX. 
again the Spanish War, year, when PORTER you sea aed Me 
foodst’ ffs netted us forty-nine cents out tising with an important service. 
f ea i dollar due, it would have You are invited to write 
seeme’ beyond credence that we, the for sample copy and par- 
traditi nal granary of Europe, should ticulars. 
thus corly im the new century receive . 
for « es only nineteen cents out of AMERICAN EXPORTER 
the t al 100. To that low record, 135 William Street 
ywever. did the figure sink in the ; ~ 
welvemonth. ‘ 
ans, in the opposite direction, 
are making a virtue out of 
tive necessity by better sales- 
of goods that are manufac- 
tured vather than grown. We. have 
now bu! little farm produce to spare,— 


ASS i as cos‘ of living has testified. Our e 
de a manufacturers have found, however, itor Wanted 


bankrupt 
the pur- 














Sine ihe that y have provided a productive 

vennlonal capacity so large that it is not always . F 5 

. ’ easy to avoid facing a surplus. A prominent magazine desires the 
ian stile Phrased in another way, our national services of an editor. One who has 
tor Se rowth has been along the lines of an either been in charge or assistant to 
whatever nm improved farm acreage the one in charge of the same work 
‘his con- ee C000, _. —~ oat on some successful magazine. Must 
was 80 ac te “adaieninn of te understand both the value of litera- 
e for the ‘Hee has risen from $2,790,000,000 ture as well as other matters per- 
ame” of $15,400,000,000. The latter per- taining to the appearance of the 
— centage of gain may be misleading, publication. Address, M. B., c/o 

ak because measured against the infancy PRINTERS’ INK. 
ie the f most of our industries; but the 
itt a present total fully connotes the de- 





sirability, and even the need, of a 
foreign as well as a domestic outlet. 
Apparently, and commendably, both 
tendencies appear to be running strong- 
ly—larger trade with Canada and in- 
creasing over-sea shipments of our fac- 
tory products—Boston News Bureau. 
————+o-—_—___—_ 
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LOOKING TOWARD 1912 


At the luncheon of the Houston, 
Texas, Adcrafters, the guests of honor BS SESE 
Dr. F. A. Wynne, vice-president Celluloid 
Dallas Advertising League, and Offer Your Particular Trade Bet- 
Secretary H. A. Clapp, of the Gulf ter Guide Cards—Fewer of Them 
Coast Industrial Association. The speak- Celluloid Tipped Guides 
ers ar subjects were: will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
The Convention of 1912 and Hous- reinforced guides. vercutener eases Ler] 
ton’ ) i iv the annoyance of constantly replacing dog-eare 
Thevet by OO a oi — oot. He will remember the store that solved the 
agree om,” John T. an tg a vexing little problem of giving his Card Index 
at the 1911 Convention, Robert Hi. File the well kept appearance it should have, 
Cornell; “How We Were Entertained,” Wots for comatee, nen conn on 
George H. McCormick; “What Texas A 
Derived from the 1911 Convention,” 70) to TOS Arab Stross, Pitadetehte 


sentee, I Charles L. — and “Why the 1911 











the Convention as the Greatest Ever 
for .— Tohn E. McComb. 
ere _Mr. Land, in speaking of the bene- ° ® 
fits der'ved from the Boston convention Lincoln Freie Presse 
said: “The Boston convention was the LINCOLN, NEB 
greatest advertisement for — city in po . ‘ 
her history. She was enabled by that cvual Average 
cunvention to tap the river of publicity Vneaee oe 141,048 
of the world, and in so doing she Our biggest circulation is in ~s 
. secured , i bs Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
of Utica. tremendous advantages in ad Illinois, etc.,in the order named. All sub- 


vertisng and publicity that she could 
never have secured with one hundred 
times the cost of that canventian.” 








scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 
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Classified Advertisements 





Classified advertisements in 
line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 





“Printers 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


{nk” cost twenty cents an ag:t 
No order for one ti: 
No advertisement can exce 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


w. KASTOR & SONS ADVER’ rISING 
¢ CO., Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 beaver St., N.Y. 

General Advertising 'As gents. Est: avi ished 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 


In Cuba it? West Indies 


a 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 


Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr, 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





THE BLACK ea New York-Pittsburg, for 


years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND jours: 


HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 


Write for rates. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





USINESS LETTERS with a dis inctive 

flavor of their own —fatal to oblivior 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 








COIN CARDS 





Are You Working for More Circulation? 
You can increase results from your efforts by 
the use of WIN | HRUP COIN CARDsS. They 
will get quicker action for you, because they sug- 
gest remitting andfurnisha simple means. They 
will bring the money in advance, and with a 
maximum of safety. Other publishers e:dorse 
and use themcontinually. Some of our custom- 
ers are of ten years standing. They KNOW 
the value of WINTHROP COIN CARDS, Le 
us convince you. You will be interested in learn- 
ing just how WINTHROP COIN CARI)S will 
help you. Send us your name, and the price of 
your publication, and sample copy if convenient, 
and we will send you circulation ideas, along 

with coin card prices and samples. 

THE WINTHROP PRESS 

Coin Card Department 

419 Lafayette Street New York, N.Y 





ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio 








FOR SALE 


Elliot Stencil Frames 


4100 in good condition for sale at a sacrifice. 
Address Box **M. E.C.,” 





care Printers’ Ink. 





BUSINESS LETTERS 





ERE sales letters alone won't pull the orders 

in your direction. You need a logical well- 
rounded sales plan upon which to build your 
little paper salesman—a scientific merchandis- 
ing plan. I do such work and letters for big 
men. Write me. F.C. CUDDIHY, “Rezuitz,” 
1320 La Salle Avenuc, Chicago. 





HELP WANTED 





Advertising Solicitor 
On new trade monthly. Big field. Good 
commission and drawing account. Apply 
“Cc, C. L..” care Printers’ Ink, 
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y NG MAN WHO CAN WRITE AND 

CUMPILE LEAFLETS AND BOOK- 
LETS AND WRITE ADVERTISING COPY. 
c. E. SHERIN COMPANY, 452 FIY TH 
AVENLE, NEW YORK cITY. 





PRINTING SALESMAN 


{ exce; tional ability and experience in selling 
nest gro le catalog wo'k. Splendid opportunity. 
STILLINGS Press, Boston, Mass. 


sRIFFI 
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you: NG MEN AND WOMEN otf ability who 
seek positions as ad writersand ad manage 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 


a line, six words tothe line. Printers’ INK is 


the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 


any other publication in the United States. 





A NE\Y ENGLAND DAILY has an opening 
for 2 good, hustling advertising solicitor, 
ne with at least three years’ experience. Re- 
ply by letrerto NEW ENGLAND DAILY, care 
{ Printers’ Ink, 2 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





was ED—An expert to take charge of cir- 

tion department of English firm in 
Buenos A ” publishing four periodicals in 
Spanis pply, stating full particulars, to 
EMPRE A HAYNES, Caile Chacabuco 677-685 


Bue' 





OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 
ng, publishing and printing houses, 
th and West. High grade service. 

tion free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
ished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWS! APER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





A H!GH CLASS advertising man, capable of 

ting advertisements on commission, for 
the word's famous WHITAKER’S AL- 
MANA’ Might, after trial, be appointed man- 
ager of proposed American office on both salary 
and com nission. Only such that are thoroughly 
capable of handling high grade proposition need 
address Whitaker, Hotel Imperial, New York. 





ANTED—ADVERTISING MAN in sev- 

era! large cities to open branch office and 

je business that will net $2,500 to $5,000 
f Commission basis, but a ground 
floor opportunity offered by responsible, well 
established house. If you are a topnotcher 
we have high grade proposition for you that is 
one of the best money makers in the adver- 
tising neld. Address Box 211, care of Print- 
ets’ Ink 





you the kind of a man to develop, in 
nnection with an advertising agency, a 
ent devoted exclusively to booklets, 
p literature and selling plans that will 
by mail? For such a man we have an 
g Proposition beth from the financial 
and opportunity points of view 


Gagnier Advertising Service 
Saturday Night Building 
Toronto, Canada 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ZOR BLADES, thin single and double 
e blades sharpened like new, 2c. each. 
REDGE CO., Rothschild Bidg., Phila. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 








SALESMEN’S ALBUMS 
Vy. Easier on the eye than small 
— photosand cost very little more. 
“ Made onglossy paper and cloth 
mounted. Get sampleand prices 


A. A. STONE CO., Cleveland, 0. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





OUNG MAN, 24, well educated, 6 years’ ex- 

perience with advertising agency in art and 
copy department, wants position in Chicago as 
art or assistant manager. Address “W,Y,T."’ 
care Printers’ Ink." 





YPOGRAPHICAL exvert, controlling un- 

equaled advertising composing room facili- 
ties, wants more cusiomers, in or out of city. 
Booklets or display stunts set for publishers. 
Address “MODERN,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





Position Wanted as Advertising 


for large up-to-date house. Pre- 


Manager ferthe West. Have had experi- 
ence. Address C. Q. Ives, 127 Federal St,. Boston. 





DVERTISING MAN, writing snappy, inter- 
esting, pulling style of copy and expert at 
attractive layouts, 1s open for engagement; lo- 
cation immaterial. Moderate salary. Address 
JOHNSTON, 1080 Simpson Street, New York. 





DVERTISING MAN, with practical maga- 
zine experience, originality and result-pro- 
ducing ability, wishes to connect with manufac- 
turer or publisher with possibilities. Highest ref- 
erences. Address *‘Orders,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 





XPERIENCED Trade Journal man seeks 

connections with Al papers. Have handled 
Automobile, Jeweiry, Ev:ectrical and Novelty 
trade papers. What ean you offer me? Fine 
reterences. Address T. J]. NEWELL, 3224 
Hirsch St., Chicago. 


DVERTISING WRITER wants position or 

piece work. High grade man. Highest ref- 
erences. Str ng, snaipy copy producer. Bully 
on mechanical savjects; 12 years’ experience 
agencies ard lm shers; 8-page booklet written 
$10. Marshall, 1140. llth St., Newark, N. J. 
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ADVERTISING Lay-Out Man. Experienced 
printer, age 22, graduate advertising school, 
especially well qualified for laving out fine 
printed matter. Want to connect with agency 
or with manufacturer as assistant .Clean habits, 
good address; salary no object: wants future 
Address *S, O. B,,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





] AM young man, 23, college educated, indus- 
trious, capable; have had two years’ success- 
ful seiling and business experience. I studied 
advertising under personal instruction of com- 
petent instructors and am now studying under 
I.C.S, Can write thoughtful, pulling, selling 
copy. Am employed, but. open for position with 
agency or assistant to advertising manager 
Write me now. Address ‘*ZEALOUsS,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN, 31 years of age, 12 

years’ experience. Forceful, convincing writer 
Expert layout man. Practical knowledge of 
printing, engraving, drawing, paper, e:c. Ex- 
perienced in billboards, newspaper and maga 
zine advertising, catalogs, folders, form letters, 
etc. Retail chain store experience and six years 
with one of Chicago's most successful mail-order 
houses. Now advertising manager for large 
concern. Box “VU. M.,” care Printers’ Ink 


I Know the Newspaper Business 


WELL, and wish to sell my know! uge to 
the industry, weekly or monthly preferr<, that 
needs a first class man upstairs, who knows 
how to edit, write, make upan attract aper, 
take up advertising propositions, and only 


one unusual habit—a capacity for har! work. 
Salary may follow upon results accor shed 
Ability to produce results has been gain: | in, % 
years of hard work. Plenty of endors inents 
from first class newspaper men. I am 45 \ears 
old, of good personality, steady habits, « d can 
**make good"? anywhere. Prefer Ne. York 
City or vicinity, but would go anywhere 1 cor 
tract. Address‘*GOODMAN,” care Printers’ Ink 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping }iureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, n any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
ROMEIKE: S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject ir 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms 











I KNOW HOW 


to secure Trade Journal Advertising 


For five years I have done nothing else. Having 
reached the point, where, in order to increase 
my income, a larger field must be obtained for 
my efforts, 1 purpose to secure a posit onona 
Journal circulating in such a fi ld. East of 
Pittsburg being my stamping ground I would 
prefer to stay here, as I know this territory best 

Any Publisher desirin ganenergetic Eastern 
Representative with headquarters in New York 
City will get hold of a ‘live one"’ by connect- 
ing with me. 

Any Publisher desiring to add to his so- 
liciting staff an energetic, brainy young man 
with the highest references as to ability and 
character should answer th's advertisement. 

Write to me! I will gladly goto Kamchatka 
for the cpportunity of talking to the man who 
has the proposition I want. ‘* PRODUCER,’ 
care of Printers’ Ink, 











SALES MANAGER 


Now Open for Engagement 


Iam 30. Mentally and physically 
sound. Successful. Have had 6 
years practical experience. 

I know how to select the right 
material; how to reorganizea sales 
force and develop its efficiency ; 
how todevelop the men and make 
them “producers.” 

I know how to devise sound sell- 
ing campaigns and how to execute 
them, 

I have outgrown my present job 
and want larger, opportunities 

A-lLreferences. Address Box 10, 
care Printers’ Ink, 12 West 3lst 
Street, New York City. 


























PUBLICATIONS WANTED 





ILL consider representation of first class 
trade journal on commission basis. ‘L 5., 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Orde mh 
YOU takin 
| ! | | ach quarter 1s 
ound 
olumes 











handsomely bound 
in heavy board and 
black cloth, with 
gold letters, $2.00 
per vol. Complete 
year in 4 volumes, 
$8.00 per set. 

@ Only 


number printed, so 


limited 


ints order your 1911 


] Bound Volumes 


now. 


Now! f 
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ROLL OF HONOR 





x a detailed statement showing 
one year. 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTEKS' 
the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’sS Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 
Birn ingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
92.615 Hest advertising medium in Alabama 
Mon*somery, Advertiser, net average Feb, 
1o1!, 15.310 dy; 23.194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 


ume d Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 
COLORADO 


Second in circulation in the 


Denver, Times. 
1g910,-June 30, 


city laily average, July Ist, 


ot, 26,822. 
CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Fourmal, evening. Actual average 
for 14 -, 1,729; average for 1910, 7,801 

Mericen, Morning Record & RKepudlican. 
Dai! er. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
totus scorn) 19,096 daily = Sunday, 14,753, sc. 

New London, Vay, ev'g "10, 6,892. 1st3 mos 
"11, 7,049; double ai cde locas papers combin‘d. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
Aver for 1910,14,267. Paper non-returnabie. 

Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circuiation 
iy:2, 3.627. Carnes half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A 
A. reg larly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., Ist 6 mos. 1911—68,326 (O@). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, 't0, 13,701; Dec., 
"Io, 14,659. E KatzSp.A.A,N.Y.and Chicago 


ILLINOIS 


WWW We WW 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1910, pe am 624,607, Daily 
210.667, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
n circulation and advertising 
reed all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
ane cent. 

The Sunday Eeaminer 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
her Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


3 The absolute correctness 
9 the latest circulation rat- 
ng accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by) 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy 


et 
Sob bbt bt 








Belleville, Ill. News Vamocrat. Average 1910, 
daily,3,601. Official newspaper St. Clair County. 

Champaign, News. |.cading paper in held 
Average year 1910, 6,154 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Aver. yearending June 30, 1011, 8,220 

Peoria, Lvening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average June, 
191i, 13,051. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawe-Eve, daily. 
9,404. ‘Ali paid in aavance."’ 
Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'10), 36,663. 
Evening Tridune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 54,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad held 
Dubuque, 7:mes-Fournai, morn. andeve Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,083; sun. 11,426. 
Washington, Eve. Fourmai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,913 suoscribers. A!l good people. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, card year; net av. 
June, ’10-July, '11, 7,698. Waterioo pop., 27,000 


Average Iglo, 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 1910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courter Journal. Average 1910, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48.8 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yourmal, daily average 
1g10, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1910, daily 
199 


Lewiston, Sun. Daily average I910, 6,440. 
Last 3 months of Ig1o, are 5,847. 

Portland, Xvening Express. Averagetor 19to, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. laily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun., 104,903. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1910, 83,406. For July, 
1011, 75,230. 

lhe absolutecorrectness of the 

PAUY-VS latest circulation rating accorded 

YAN the News is guaranteed by the 

TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 


pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfull: controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Beston, Avening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Wie Ww ve We we 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,643. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,108 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want'’ ad. hey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, I9g10. 


WWW He we vk 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest July of the 
Boston Post. Circulaticn averages: Daily Post, 
363,168, gain of 17,644 copies per day over 
Jury 1910, Sunday Post, 288.666, gain of 31,148 
copies per Sunday over July, 1910. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, even:ng, 1010 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,662. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '10, 17,602, 
The “'Home”’ paper. Largest ev’g circulation. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000, 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Kar mers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1010, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,260. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


fAel.¥-a 's practically contined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@©). In 1o10 av- e°| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 
Daily average circulation for 
July, 911, evening only, 
17,611. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for July, 1911, 80,361. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
goes into more homes than 
eo any other paper in its field. 


In 1910 average 





CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, \\. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Estat. ished 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 


GUA 
AN Average circulation of <aily 
EEO Tribune for year en ing 
Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Ave 
by Printers’ . - — 


Ink Publish- circulation of Sunday 7 ridbung 
ing Company for same period, 81,528, 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock \ rower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 126,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year eading Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. Camden's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; 'ob, 
21,326 ; 2c-—'oo, 19,062; 10, 19,238, Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Unio, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,658 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., ‘Io Sunday, 86,- 
737, daiiy, 46,284; Zngquirer, evening, 32,278. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Vaily average for 
1908, 94,083; 1909, 94,307, 1910, 94,232. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7h More 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104 


NEW YORK CITY 


res b @G lo be Largest high-class 
. evening circulation. 
Average, July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1917, 136,299. 
New York, The World. Actualav, toto, Morn 
ing, 362,108. Evening,411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 
Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. liecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 
Schenectady, Star. Average 6 mos. !9II, 
13,629. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, ‘I'ribune Bldy., N 
Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1916, 
(A. M., 6,102; P. M., 17.667) 23.759. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A. 
examination, and made public the report 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc, 
Averace for 1910, 2,626. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, leading evening and Sunday 
paper 1: Carolinas. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly 
Actua. average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 

Bucy-us, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for io: 1,788. Yournal, weekly, 976. 

Clev-.and, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily 87,126; Sunday, 114,044, 
For Ji vy, 191%, 98,914 daily; Sunday, 125,783 

Youncstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'10, 16,696; 
LaCos'~ & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. July, 1911, 
daily, 35,049; Sunday, 40,218. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, /imes, daily. 23,092 average, 
ily, 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
irculation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Johnstown, Tribune Average for 

12 mos. 1910, 18,228.  Mar., 1911, 

14,383, Only evening paper in Johns- 

town. 

Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

— Great Home News- 

pape. esides the Guarantee 

CUGA Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

aay = 09 the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily ress for July, 1911, 
81,236; :ne Sunday Press, 167,288. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 18,896; May, ‘11, 12,691, 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1910, 16,828. In its th year. 
GUAR Tadlemdiont. Has Chesser Co., 
Mfaaey = and vicinity forits held. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium ot anthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor i910. 
18 107. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Aveming 7imes. Average circula- 
uon g mos. ending Apr. 30, '11, 20,083—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Jourmal. Average 
for 1910, 32,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 

age 1910. 
Westerly, Dasly Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
irculates in Conn. and R.1, Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actua! 
daily a. crage 1910, 6,460. 
TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,861. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
igio, 5,625. Examined by A.A.A. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. s910, 8,815. Only 
Mont) cler paper examined by the A. A A 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Aver. June, 1911, 5,038, 
Jury, 5,065. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 





WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times ( 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1914 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 8¢ 208 Sunday, sare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
i. of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive valine 
to the advertiser. The 71mes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year i910, daily, 
18,967 Sunday, 27,348 ‘ 
Tacoma, News Average for year 1910, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth Average 
May, 1911, 8,966. Established over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. lLiaily average, July, 
1911, daily 6,682; semi-weekly, 1,646. 
Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1910, 7,147. 


Milwaukee, lhe Evening W1s 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for first six months of 
1911, 44,000. Average daily gain 
over first six months cf ‘1, 3,823. 
Average daily circulation for June, 
1911, 45,438 copies. ‘lhe Evening 


Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that courts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper 
Every leading local business house uses ‘full 
copy.’ Every leading foreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee’s popular home paper. Minimum 
rate § cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Kep., 5024 Metropolitan Bldg., New York, Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peopies’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 

sate (eve.) Daily rig circ. 

or 12 mos . 64,366 Daily Av. for 

GUAR July, 65388. July gain over 
TEEO 1910, 2,736. Faid City Circulation 
double that of any other Milwau- 

kee paper, and larger than is the 


total paid circulation of any Milwaukee Sunday 
paper. Leads all other Milwaukee papers in 
display, classified and foreign advertising Ad- 
vertisers get over 60% of Milwaukee homes when 
they use the Milwaukee Journal Flat rate 7c 
per line. C. D. Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Racine, Vaily Journal. June, 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,661. Statement filed with A. A. A. 






Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv 

$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; datly June, i911, 
63,185; weekly 1910, 26,446; June, 1911, 27,146. 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Kates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario 
Times Fournal, daily average, 1910, 3,153. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
July, tort, 104,633. Largest in Canada 
Montreal, La Putrie. Ave. 1910, daily —42,114; 
Sat., 66,510. Highest quality circulation. 
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highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appe 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications 


A large volume 


The Want-Ad Mediums | 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want aa 
medium of State Kate lc. a word, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
. C. (©), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate Ic a word. 


ILLINOIS 
son] E: ARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"' says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "' directory. 


TS Chicago Examiner with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West, 


+ INDIANA 


HE Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 

the leading “WantAd"™ Medium of the State. 
Kate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
iished in the State. 


MAINE 


HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram: 


carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 


than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


te eh tk We we 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

‘ta 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
iore than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


KK ee 


MINNESOTA 


Txt Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N HE 7ribune is the cading 
want ad medium ot ¢ « gieg 

Northwest, carrying m e pau 

want ads than any ot daily 


GUA newspaper, either My): - eapuiis 
AN’ or St Paul. Classihe sang 
TEED printed in July, 1911, a rounted 


to 247,641 lines. ‘The 1. ber of 
by Printers’ individual advertisemers pub. 
~ he Pub. Co. * lished was 32,743. Rates: Leent 

a word, cash with the order;— 
or 10 cents a line, where charged. All acv-rtising 
in the daily appears in both the morning and 
evening editions for the one charge. 





HE Minneapolis Yourna:, 

daily and Sunday, carrir 
more paid Classifed Adver 
tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab 
solutely no questionable adver 
tising accepted at any price 
Classified lines printed ir 
July, 1911, amounted to 236,0€0 
lines; the number ot individua 
ads published was 25,444 
Eight cents per agate line :t 


eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 16c 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir 
culation for 1910, 10,211 daily; 14,637 Sunday. 


NEW YORK 


TH Albany Evening Fournai, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


TH Buffalo Evening News is read in over of 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


E ise Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wao' 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7mes carries from two 
five times more Classified Ads than any othe: 
paper. Greatest circulation, 


UTAE 


gh Salt Lake 7ribume—Get resuiys—Wast 
4@ Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
ser of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality ov! their circulation.’ 











| Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





ALABAMA 


The vile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Kiches’ section in the prosperuus South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The | ening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 


st 60 1911, 58,326 (OO. ) 
ILLINOIS 
Baker: Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark urnal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The .nland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average vi rculation for 1910-11, 17,104. 
KENTUCKY 
Louis» ile Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 
Boston Avening Transcript (O@), established 
} ne only gold mark daily in poston. 
Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Fournai (O@). Largest 


home circulation and most productive circula- 
nonin Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


dt NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 


@: ind flour trade ali over the world. ‘The 
only Gold Mark”’ milling journal (QO). 
NEW YORE 
Brookiyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 


peopie every community who know more 
than ali the others. ‘These people read the 
Centur, Ma, éme. 

Dry Go 2 comomist (@@), the recognized 
authority ewe Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Eleiric Railway Yournal (O@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 





the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 
Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
eading lectrical journal of the world. Average 


ation over McGRAW 


18,800 weekly. 
PL Bi ISHING CO 





Engineering News (Q©). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
p sive civil engineering journal in the 
Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Harcware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door the gp Dealers of the World. 
“pec en Copy upon request. Subscription 


Age Ww onal. 253 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening fost (@@©). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink, 

Scientific American (O©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘The New York Jmes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers »>opularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulz tion. 

New York / ridune (QQ), arily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the wozid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregon:an, (O©), established 1861. ‘The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@) is P hiladelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is onthe Koll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
July, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 81,236; 
Sunday, 167,288 


THE PITTSBURG 
@@) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
prontable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@©), only 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (Q@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailics in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
guality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


morn:ng 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (OO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Heraid ( 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, 


) and The Evening 
lat rate. 
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Business Going Out 
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Henry King Hannah, of New York, 
is sending out orders to a list of maga- 
zines and weeklies for the Aetna Life 
insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. 


Rogers, Peet & Co., of New York, 
will use newspapers next year in the 
towns where they have secured distribu- 
tion. Business will go out through the 
Cheltenham Service, New York. 


The Locomc bile Company is sending 
out business to newspapers through 
Frank Presbre’, New York. 


The Huntington Advertising Agency, 
of New York, is placing orders with 
standard magazines for the United 
Glove Company, and also for Elizabeth 
Lee, shopping expert. Copy is also be- 
ing sent by this agen to newspapers 
for Powell & Hirshkind, magnetic thim- 
bles. 





Renewals for the Spencer Heater 
campaign, Scranton, Pa., are now be- 
ing placed by Herbert M. Morris, of 
Philadelphia, for the sixth consecutive 
year. A selected list of newspapers are 
being added in the cities where the 
company maintains branch offices. This 
agency is also placing renewals for the 
Moss Rose Tapestry fri ills, Philadelphia, 
and have added several of the Sunday 
magazines to the list. 

The George H. Mead Advertising 
Agency orders are going out to agrr 
cultural papers for the United States 
Engine Company. 


Orders will be sent by the Clague- 
Painter-Jones Company, of Chicago, for 
the Yours Truly beans, to a large list 
of dailies in the Central, Western and 
Southern States. 








The Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany will, for the first time, use papers 
in Texas. The business is being placed 
by the Clague-Painter-Jones Company. 

Frank Seaman, Inc., is sending out 
three full columns for Velvet Tobacco. 


N. W. Ayer & Son are placing Na- 
tional Biscuit advertising in a selected 
list of newspapers, about 869 inches in 
24 insertions. 








The Allen Advertising Agency, of 
New York, is placing 10,000 lines for 
the Marvelette Laboratories. 





The Woodcock Macaroni Company is 
sending out copy to newspapers for 78 
insertions. 





Southern newspapers are among those 
receiving 48-time copy of the J. D. 
Dodson Medicine Company, New York. 


The Van Cleve Company, o: New 
York, is using 10,000 lines in sewspa 
pers for Rathbone, Sard & C»., and 
5,000 lines for A. B. Smith & Co. 





The Foster Debevoise Company has 
made contracts with newspapers for 
seven lines for the Vernas Chemica! 
Company. 





Newspapers have been used to . 
amount of 2,800 lines by Sherman 
Bryan, New York, for the Mallard Dis, 
tilling Company. 








Contracts with selected newspapers 
for 1,000 lines have been made by Jules 
P. Storm for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


James T. Wetherald has been placing 
with newspapers copy ranging from 3fi 
to 10,000 lines for Chester Kent & Co, 
manufacturers of Vinol. 


H. B. Claflin Company, the well 
known New York jobbing house, will 
be represented in newspapers shortly 
by copy that will run to the extent of 
1,000 lines, being placed by Irving Ros 
enbaum. 








The Winchester Arms Company is 
using a selected list of dailies, contracts 
running for six months, to a total of 
2,200 lines. 


The W. L. Douglas Shoe Company 
is placing direct with newspapers cop 
that will run to the amount of from 
5,000 to 10,000 lines. 


The Beacon Novelty Company is us 
ing weeklies to the amount of sever 
lines, placed through the New Engla: 
Advertising Company. 





Other copy that will “shortly appear it 
selected weeklies is that of the Carolina 
Trucking Development, Company, 
lines 26 times; the Cammeyer Sho 
Company; Brandt Cutlery Company, rT 
lines 4 times, through Coupe & Wilcox 
Dr. G. E. Coutant, and the Sterling 
Manufacturing Company. 





The M. C. Weil Advertising Agerc 


weeklie 


has been placing 11 lines in 
for Duplexo. 





Wells, Richardson & Co., Bu 
Vt., are using women’s publica 
advertise Diamond Dyes. Large cop} 
is used, and in many cases back covers 
in colors are contracted for. The bus 
ness is handled by the Geo. B. Var 
Cleve Agency, New York. 








Copy for October magazines on t! 
advertising of White House Coffee 
manufactured by Dwinell- se eteht Com 
nany, Boston, is being sent out by A 
T. Bond, 16 Central St., Boston. 
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McGreanery, Boston, is ad- 
the Poet Cigar in Boston pa- 
P. F. O’Keefe Adver- 


Jos. F. 
yertising 
pers through the 
tising Agency. 





The seeley Advertising Agency, Port- 
land, Maine, has been asking for rates 
trom coneral magazines. This is a new- 
comer in the field, and the agency has 
not yet gained recognition. 

Some additional copy is being placed 
by the Cowen Agency, 49 Federal 
street, for the B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany, Hyde Park, Mass. Magazine 
copy is used in a few leading general 





publications for the Sturtevant Vacuum 
Cleaner. 
The Magee Furnace Company will 


place their fall advertising in newspa- 
pers throughout the territory where 
their product is sold. The business will 
be placed by H. E. Ayres & Co., Bos- 
ton. 





The A. S. Hinds Company, Portland, 
Me., have put a new face cream on the 
market, and advertising will be done in 
a list of women’s publications and flat 
magazines through the Morse Interna- 
tional Agency. 





The Hall’s Hair Renewer advertising 
Nashua, N. H., will be confined the 
coming season to Sunday supplements 


and a few women’s publications. This 
business is owned by the J. C. Ayer 
Company, Lowell, Mass., who are put- 


ting out contracts at the present time 
for the various Ayer products in news- 
papers throughout the country in towns 
f less than 150,000 population. 


A. W. Holmes, Providence, R. I., is 
using two-inch copy in a list of general 
mediums advertising ma‘l-order jewelry. 
The business is placed by the Wyckoff 
Advertising Company. 


A few select mediums are receiving 


small copy from Wood, Putnam & 
Wood for the advertising of the Gem 
Ventilator. 





The Sherbrooke Fair, at Sherbrooke, 


\uebec, is being advertised in New 
England dailies. The business is placed 
y H. E. Channell, secretary, at Sher- 


brooke, Que. 





The list of general publications to 
advertise the Stevens-Duryea Automo- 
ile will be made up in September by 
the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. The account will 
be handled by the New York office of 
George Batten Company. 








> publication, American Photogra- 
soston, Mass., is asking for rates 
few high-grade general pub- 





lications 





j Ts are going out from the A. W. 
Ellis Agency to a list of women’s pub- 
‘cations and general magazines for the 
ing of F. E. Davis Fish Com- 
pany, Gloucester, Mass. 
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The E. T. Burrowes Company, Port- 
land, Me., has made up an extensive 
list of general publications and Sunday 
magazines for the advertising of Bur- 
rowes Portable Billiard and Pool Ta- 
bles. The campaign will cover the 
winter months. Orders will go out 
shortly through the Ironmonger Agency, 
of New York City. 





White & Wyckoff, Holyoke, Mass., 
are planning a campaign in general 
publications for the advertising of their 
high-grade writing papers. 





Caldwell’s Pepsin Syrup advertising 
is being sent out direct to a list of 
dailies in the Northwest. 





The Laundryman’s National Associa- 
tion is using a list of dailies, the or- 
ders being sent out by the MacManus 
Agency, of Detroit. 


eee 
PATENT MEDICINE EXPORTS 


Nearly seven million dollars’ worth of 
‘patent medicines” were exported from 
the United States in the past year, and 
for the past decade the aggregate 
amounts to more than fifty million dol- 
lars. 

These figures, as compiled from the 
official records of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, include only that class of exports 
designated as ‘‘medicines, patent and 
proprietary,” and do not include the 
numerous articles exported for use in 
the preparation of medicines, such as 
ginseng, which amounts to more than a 
million dollars annually, roots, barks 
and herbs, and other articles of this 
character. 

The popularity of American medicines 
seems to have grown with their use. 
Fifteen years ago the value of the ex- 
ports of “patent or proprietary medi- 
cines” amounted to less than two mil- 
lion dollars per annum. 

All the world, it seems, takes Amer- 
ican medicines. The exports to Eng- 
land alone averaged two million dollars 
per annum during the past three years, 
while smaller values went to other Eu- 
ropean countries, many of them being 
communities in wnich the chemical in- 
dustry has attained a high degree of de- 
velopment, such as Germany, France 
and Austria. 

South America, where the chemical 
manufacturing industry has not yet as- 
sumed importance, offers a steady mar- 
ket for American medicines. 


tee 


The omission of three ciphers in a 
little news item in last week’s issue of 
Printers’ INK made it appear that the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune had 
been sold for $420, when it should have 
said $420,000. 


George L. Louis, sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the Aurora Corset Com- 
pany, will be with the Chicago office of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company after 
September 1. 
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Essentials in Mail-Order Follow-up......... peuweeeeaalcesauneos W. G. Hastings 
Of the Johnson-Dallis Advertising Agency. 

Advertising Novelties and Specialties................. cece ee eeeeeee: 

The TAttio Gobooimaster’s ClAssTOOM... .... 26... cee cescsccscvccccsccsees a NE 

A MIMI REN ae oss auiwak Sain ale na oe Son ais ASR ERED OS % 
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Aluminotypes 


The new and best method 
for making printing plates 


| Naps agocakonn are sharper, 
harder, print better and run /onger 
than electrotypes. _They will not rust 
nor corrode and lay ink like nickeltypes. 


Aluminotype adver- 
tising plates are shipped 
to newspapers and 
dealers at about the same 
expense of forward- 
ing mats or less than 
A 

3 


or stereos. 


of the expense of 
shipping electros 


Book Publishers, 
Mail Order Houses, in 
fact publishers of any 
kind (even though you 
now make your own 
plates) can obtain shop- 
rights and make 
Aluminotypes at about 


yA the present cost. 
2 


The Rapid Electrotype Co. 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 





PRINTERS’ INK 


HE continued 
splendid growth 
of our business is 


due to: 


The wonderful develop- 
ment and consequent 
“sood times” that Canada 
is experiencing ; 

The progressive manage- 
ment and high standing of the clients 
whom we have the privilege of serving; 


And the way in which we serve them. 


The Gibbons organization is strong in 
those elements which make for efficient 
service. We employ no “solicitors.” 


Few agencies anywhere provide the 
EQUAL of Gibbons service in every de: 
partment of agency work. That is why 
our clients stay with us year after year— 
why new clients are constantly attracted 
to us. 


Even though your Cana- 
dian appropriation seems 
“too small to bother with,” 
we ask the opportunity of 


We Want a 
MANAGER 


for our 
Billposting 
Department 


A man with the experience, 
ability and energy to make 
the most of exceptional op. 
portunities. One wh» knows 
how to give good se-vice 
and get good business. The 
opening is distinctly ‘‘worth 
while” to the best man on 
the continent. Is that YOU? 
Then write fully. 














We also have an 
opening fora 


COPY 
MAN 


who knows. 
Automobiles 


from A to Z-and how to 
advertise them. Also pos- 
sessing a clear and fairly 
complete understanding of 
mechanical subjects. The 
man who can show ability 
to make good will find the 
opportunity to join our or- 
ganization as attractive and 
remunerative as any connec- 
tion he could make on the 
continent. Full particulars, 
please. 


showing you how we can 
make it most effective. 
Write us. 


we GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
Newspaper, Trade Paper and all Outdoor Advertising 


TORONTO CANADA MONTREAL 


Cable Address: “Gibjay,”” Toronto Cable: A.B.C, 5th Edition 





